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i] In 1684, under the reign of Louis XIV. the protestants | in the winter season,’ by lanterns hung upon poles, projected 
|| Were again exposed to a series of persecutions, at once unjust | from the windows of every seventh house—each of the seven 
|| and impolitic, but which did not reach their climax until the | paying an equal proportion of the expense; and the city 
| revocation of the edict of Nantz, by which liberty of conscience | watch consisted of “four sober men.’ How many have we 
| vas abolished ; all the protestant churches were destroyed ; | now ? 
jjand an order was issued even to take their children from), The church of St. Esprit is opened every Sunday, wher 
|them, and put them into the hands of their Catholic relations. || divine service is performed in the French language, according 
H The ministers were banished ; and the others were prohibited || to the episcopal form 
\from leaving that kingdom, in which the law inflicted on! - 
|| them such unjust and cruel persecution. All the terrors of LITERARY NOTICES. 
| military execution were employed to make them profess the 
Catholic religion ; and such as had relapsed were exposed to 











The Poetical Works of sir Walter Seott. In Blewen Volume \ 
ons | ‘the most dreadful punishments. A twentieth part of their IX. Part L Besays on Ballad Poetry, and Introductions. Edintin 
Draum by Davis—Engraved by Mason. | whole number were put to death ina short time; and a price || /S8, Cadell & Co. 5 London, Sunpkin & Marstiall 
FRENCH CHURCH DU ST. ESPRIT. | was set on the heads of the rest, who were hunted like wild Aw animated literary auto-biography, and by Sir Walte: 


Tuts antiquated building, which is the oldest religious edi- || beasts. Above five hundred thousand of the most industrious | Scott What a mass of interest lies in those few words! from 
ice now in the city, was erected in 1704, by the Huguenots, or || inhabitants of France were driven into exile by the revoca- | the country book-club, that hurnes its bookseller with orders 
French protestants, who fled from their country after the re- |tion of the edict of Nantz; and thus the staple manufactures |for the last volume of Memoirs, to the London drawing-room 
vocation of the edict of Nantz. But as some of our readers! of that country not only declined at home, but were transfer 
nay never have heard of that famous edict, and must conee- || ‘red to other nations by these exiles. Many of them fled to || | individualizing our previous idea of a great man predominates 
quently be ignorant of the effects of its revocation—a few || America; and those who arrived at New-York, pure hased | Whether it is that curiosity inherent in our nature, or to sub 
words on that subject may not be deemed inappropriate. ||a tract of ground in the county of Westchester, and settled on | || tilize a little, that levelling spirit which would fain believe 

The doctrines of the reformation had made much progress |!a spot they called New-Rochelle. 
in France as early asthe year 1545, during the reign of Fran- || | About thirty or forty years previous to the arrival of these || | 
cis I. Calvin was a native of Noyon, in Picardy, was pro- || persecuted emigrants, the whole of that beautiful and roman-|| ‘© analyze ; but certain it is, that the diorama which brings 
tected by Margaret of Navarre, sister of Francis, and his/||tic region, now known by the name of Westchester county, || before us actual scenes of the author's life, is one of our most 
‘Christian Institutes” were dedicated to that king. But// had been purchased of the Indians, by an individual named || 
those who embraced the doctrines soon became the objects of || Thomas Pell. This bargain, which was made in the year, 
persecution. Francis himself, at one period, was desirous of | 1654, gave great dissatisfaction to the Dutch settlers, but was) 
uniting himself with the protestant princes of Germany,’ finally confirmed to the “heirs and assigns of the aforesaid | 
against the emperor Charles; but fearful of awakening the) Thomas Pell,” from whom the exiled Huguenots obtained their 
indignation of the Roman pontiff, and the prejudices of his | grant. , 
people, by his negociations with avowed heretics, he seized|| From authentic records, which we have examined, it ap- || various works, makes this a truly delightful volume, But his 
the first opportunity to prove the soundness of his faith, by | pears that from their first settlement at New-Rochelle, they jjown acc ount confirms what was always our opinion—that he 
ordering six of his subjects who had embraced the protestant | ‘regularly attended public worship in the city of New-York ! yon'y (like Wordsworth) wanted some strong passion to have 
religion to be publicly bumt! The king himself was present || They had taken their land on terms which required the utmost || 8'V€? his pages the last touch of poetical perfection : he has 
at the execution; and declared with his usual and character- exertions of all the men, women, and children among them, || been the Lucullus of literature—he conquered, and then en 
istic vehemence, that if one of his hands were infected with | to clear and prepare for tillage, &c. They were, therefore, | 
heresy, he would cut it off with the other; and would not! in the habit of toiling hard all the week, until Saturday night; 
spare even his own children, if found guilty of that crime. |/and then resting themselves, by trudging twenty miles on! 
The spirit of the new religion, however, was increased and foot to the city, to attend religious worship the next day! no original cause, no answe ring tone, in his own mind. But 
invigorated by every act of persecution ; and the numbers who | On Sunday evening, they retraced their steps, and were ready }in all other qualities, how large is his portion! His descrip 
professed it were greatly augmented by the massacre of C a to recommence their labours on Monday morning! Amidst a are fairy wands, that call up the scene before you; his 
brieres and Merindel, and by the executions which were im- || all these hardships and privations, they wrote to their friends |) "@Frative Is dramatic in its power, and—but who ever took 
prudently multiplied by Henry II. Thus at the accession of in France, expressing, in the warmest terms, their gratitude | —s volume of without reading, or read without remem 
Francis Il. in 1559, Calvinism had gained a firm and wide||to heaven for the great privileges they enjoyed in this free) %""S' Like Prospero, we bury our book, and break our rod 
‘oting, and could count among its professors several men of and happy country! Can our modern skeptics and self-styled || Of criticism, in his oe let him speak for himself 
great talents and influence. Persecutions, however, still con- || philosophers furnish any adequate substitute for such an en- | Sir Walter Scott's carly life 
tinued until goaded on to resistance, the protestants only ‘viable fecling ? i, ms ee eee ae est Toa corre oespuceats hes 
waited for a fit opportunity and season to protect Guystens Such were the men who erected the venerable edifice, of| liew and accomplished persons. My education had been a good ong 
»y force of arms. They accordingly united with a party at-|! which the above engraving is a correct representation. It is|| nthe per a rs yee od ot i oe 2, — + ont hy 
tached to the prince of Condé, in the unsuccessful conspiracy | built in the plainest style, being constructed of stone, and || The young men with whom | was brought up, and lived test fe 
of Amboise, which preceded the civil wars in France, and || plastered on the outside, with a very steep roof, and a mo lm aha be onees Bo mls he the one iis ocean oop ee - 
continued with various success until 1755, when Henry III.) nastic-looking tower, from which the plaster has fallen in | which we were all de stined; and Uhave the pleasure still to pre 
‘ound himself under the necessity of concluding a treaty with |) several places. ‘The building, which is seventy feet in length || 7°") 1° Se ee Fe ee od eee on _ 


the protestants, by which they obtained the public exercise of | and fifty in breadth, has a southwest aspect, fronting on Pine-|| profession. Neither was 1 in a situation to be embarrassed by thr 


aeaeng to gaze on the lion of the night, the same passion ot 


| that a display of the same weaknesses, passions, hopes, and 
| fears, makes our idol one with ourselves—we have not time 


|popular exhibitions. Denon’s talents for telling a story are 
said to have been such, that Napoleon was wont to interrupt 
an unhappy narrator with, “ 4A, Denon, contez nous cela 
| This peculiar talent—this natural honey-dropping from the 
lip—Scott possesses in perfection; and the history of his 
poetical career, as developed in a series of introductions to hie 


i|joyed; he has led a life of pleasant study and social inter 
course ; and if his heroes are scarcely ever terrible in the con 
\| flict of passionate feelings, it is because these feelings found 





rea angusta dom, which might have otherwise interrupted my pro 

their religion, except within two leaguesof the court. Party | street, just below Nassau-street, and the tower is in the rear} g-pcs in a profession in Which progress is proverbially slow. Let 
hambers, composed of an equal number of protestants and | towards Cedar-street, where a few mouldering tomb-stones jdoves d a mod A degree of t - tor my ste nding and ee friend 
np of more than O16 person of cot leration efficiently « spre med to 





vate fortune, aleo, which I might ex 
iy family, did not, indeed, amoun 





Catholics, were established in all the parliaments of the king- |! are still to be seen in the cemetery, behind the law buildings. || j\4‘huy views in life The ' 
lom; all attainders were reversed, and cight cautionary towns || At the tine this church was erected, in 1704, the celebrated me and nally mberited, frow 
th 

















: ‘ ? a aMinence, but placed me considerably beyond all apprehension of 
vere put into their possession. wall from which our “ strect of banks and brokers” derived || want I mention these particulars merely because they evo tre 
This treaty, as might have been expected, was highly dis-||its maine, was partially demolished, and the stones of which |, yA bett a be = on mee if have owed their rise from indigene 
“~" - | hd ind obscuri i) wi wh talent “ were, doubtless, mw 
pleasing to the Catholics, and the consequence was that hos- || its bastions were constructed, had been applied to the erection || more adequate to the task of raising them than any which I pose 
ilities again broke out in 1581, and France was a scene of | ‘of the new C ity-hall, just finished, at the corner of Nassau bey - t ud = _ — * dus et ; “ ie ne i deny ~~ we 
iterature many m ‘ ine it ‘ could not other 
strife and confusion until 1589, when Henry was assassinated | Street, trontiug B vend street, in which ferry-boats came up as | wise have aspired, and particularly that of securing the ae juaintanee 
eve he friendship, o i remark ¢ persots o ! t 
by a Dominican friar, named James Clement. |\far as Garden-street. In the same year, for the first time, ne mg pes “yg + beh hove aude aw tera & ould on tt 
enrv IV.c¢ calle ¢ great, a prince ec house || “ Wall-street was paved, on the south side, from Smith-street |] other hand, be ridiculous to affect gratitude to the public favour, either 
nry .commoniy catied the great, a pri oft r i 
> o . . . , .E J why 99 ae if ¥ position in society, or the means of « vorting it with de 
of Bourbon, ascended the throne in the thirty-fifth year of his} [now William) to the English church,” in Broadway ; the lat.) en ee eee ee ich lad been utherw: pew Bf, maton 
ie, and eight years afterwards caused the famous edict of||ter not being paved until three years afterwards. The num-|jchances of human affairs. Thus much f have thought it necessary 
id i. # " mens " . 2 illo say upen a bject which is, after a { very jit meaequence t 
Nantz to be passed in favour of the protestants. This edict || ber of inhabitants was now rising siz thousand, to whom the jany one but myself. | proceed to detail t scemnstaness Gh nyt 
onfirmed to them all the rights and privileges which had | luxuries oftea and coffee were entirely unknown. Dull times ene 1 me im literary pursuits During the ist ten years of the 
j giiteenth century ~ ar i poetry w remarkably low ebb in 
been granted to them by former princes, and it added a free | for scandal parties! At this period the docks and slips rented |) juin Hayley, to whom fashion had some years before ascribed a 
idmission to all employments of trust, profit, and honour; an for twenty-tive pounds per annum; and two hundred acres Ih gher degree of reputation than posterity has confirmed, had nov 
: lost his reputatic mn fot talent, though he still lived admired and re 


establishment of chambers of justice, in which the members of | of land were sold by the corporation for twenty shillings the specie d as an amiable and accomplished wan. The Bard of Memor 


he two religions were equal; and gave liberty to educate their ||acte!’ The inhabitants of Harlem were permitted to erect || s!umbered on tis laurels, and be ot Hope had scarce begun to attr 
- is share of public attention Cowper, a poet of deep feeling and 


hildren, without restraint, in any of their universities. This) one mili, and no more, provided they did not “hinder the/! bright genius, was dead ; and, even while alive, the Lypochonudri 


lecree was passed in 1596. and centinued in force eighty- passage of sloops or boats round Manhattan island!” At! bmp aS eon an S 
even vears: this time the city was lichted, “in the dar time af the moon leng confined himeelf tm song writing Nemes w) e) 
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and distinguished wherever the English language is spoken, were 
then only beginning to be mentioned ; and, unless among the smal! 
number of persons who habitually devote a part of their leisure to 
literature, those of Southey, Wordsworth, and ¢ oleridge, were but 
little known. The realms of Parnassus, like many a kingdom at the 
p ‘riod, seemed to lie open to the first bold invader, whether he should 
ve a daring usurper, or could shew a legitimate title of sovereignty 


An interesting view of German literature follows, and he 
proceeds to its influence on himself. 
German Literature. 


‘In Edinburgh, where the remarkable coincidence between the 
German language and that of the Lowland Scottish ¢ ncouraged young 
men to approach this newly discovered spring of literature, a class 
was formed, of six or seven intimate friends, who proposed to make| 
themselves acquainted with the German language. They were in the} 
habit of living much together, and the time they spent tn this new) 
study was felt as a great amusement One source of th diversion 
was the laziness of one of their number, the present author, who.! 
averse tothe necessary toil of grammar and its rules, was in the prac | 
tice of fighting his way to the knowledge of the German by his ac-/ 
quaintance with the Scottish and Anglo-Saxon dialects, and, of cour 
Tequentiy committed blunders, which were not lost on his more ae-| 
curate and tore studious companions A more general source 
amusement was the despair of the teacher, on finding it impossible | 
to extract from his Scottish students the degree of sensibility neces 
sary, as he thought, to enjoy the beauties of the author to whom he 
considered it proper first to introduce them We were desirous to 
penetrate at once into the recesses of the Teutonic literature and were | 
ambitious of perusing Goethé and Schiller, and others whose fame had | 
been sounded by MacKenzie. Dr. Willich, (a medical gentleman, )) 
who was our teacher, was judiciously disposed to commence our} 
studies with the more simple diction of Gesner, and prescribed to us | 

The Death of Abel,’ as the production from which our German tasks 
were to be drawn. The pietistic style of this author was ill adapted 
fo attract young persons of our age and disposition. We could no) 
more sympathize with the overstrained sentimentality of Adam and | 
his family, than we could have 1 a fellow-feeling with the jolly} 
Faun of the same author, who broke his beautiful jug, and then made } 
» song on it which might have affected all Staffordshire. To sum up| 
the distresses of Dr. Willich, we, with one consent, voted Abel an in 
sufferable bore, and gave the pre-eminence, in point of masculine 
character, to his brother Cain, or evento Lucifer himself. When these | 
tests, which arose out of the sickly monotony and affected ecstacies of 
the poet, failed to amuse us, we had for our entertainment the unut | 
terable sounds manufactured by a ‘nchmaa, our fellow-student, | 
who, with the economical purpose of lehArning two languages at once, | 
was endeavouring to acquire German, of which he knew nothing, by | 
means of English, concerning which he was nearly as ignorant 
Heaven only knows the notes which he uttered, in attempting, with 
unpractised organs, to imitate the gutturals of these two intr table| 
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languages. At length, in the midst of much laughing and little study, | 
most of us acquired some knowledge, more or less extensive, of the 
German language, and selected for ourselves, some in the philosophy 
of Kant, some in the more animated works of the German dramatists, 
specimens more to our taste than ‘The Death of Abel.’ ” 


His friendship with Lewis is another link in his progress : 
we cannot omit the following extract. 
Sir Walter Scott and the Apothecary's Wife. 


“Thad, indeed, tried the metrical translations which were occa: | 
sionally recommended to us at the High school T got credit for at-| 
tempting to do what wae enjoined, but very little for the mode in 
which the task was performed ; and Lused to feel not a little mortified 
vhen my versions were placed in contrast with others of admitted 
merit. At one period of my schoolboy days I was so far left to my | 
ywn desires as to become guilty of verses on a thunder-storm, which | 
were much approved of, untila malevolent critic sprung up, in the 
shape of an apothecary’s blue -buskined wife, who affirmed that my 
most sweet poetry Was stolen from an old magazine. Tnever forgave 
the infpatation, and even now Lacknowledge some resentment egamst | 
the poor woman’s memory She indeed accused me unjustly, when 
she said I had stolen my brooms ready made; but as Thad, like most} 
premature poets, copied all the words and ideas of which my verses | 
consisted, she was so far right, that there was not an original word or | 
thought in the whole six oes. Timade one or two faiat attempts at 
verse, after I had undergone this sort of daw-plucking at the Come 
of the apothecary’s wife; but some friend or other always advised 
me to put my verses inthe fire, and like Dorax im the play, I submit 
ted, though ‘with a swelling heart’ In short, excepting the usual 
tribute to a mistreas’s evebrow, which ts the language of passion |, 
rather than poetry, | had aot for ten years indulged the wish toc ouple} 

o much as oe and dove, when, finding Lewis in possession of so 
much reputation, and conceiving that, if [fell behind him in poetic Mt} 
powers, | considerably exceeded hin y infor I snd 
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denly took it into my head to attempt the style by which he had raised 
sumself to fame | 
Glenfinlas and the Eve of St. John were written about 
this time. | 
Sir Walter and his Critics. } 

Thus I was set up for a poet, like a pedier who has got two ballads 





to begin the world upon; and | hastened to make the round of all my 
acquaintances, shewing ny precious wares and requesting criticisun ; | 
a boon which no author asks in vain. For it may be observed, that, in } 
the fine arts, those who are in no respect able to produce any speci 

mens themselves, hold themselves not the less entitled to decide upon 
the works of authors ; and justly, no doubt, to a certain degree; for 
the merits of composition produced for the express purpose of plea 
sing the world at large, can only be judged of by the opinion of mdi 
viduals ; and perhaps, as in the case of Moliére’s old woman, the te 

sophisticated the person consulted, so much the better, But f was ig 
norant at the time I speak of, that though the applause of the many} 





| 


may justly appreciate the general merits of a piece, it is net so safe to 
submitsucha performance to the more mitnuie criticism of the same 
individuals, when each, in turn, liaving seated himself in the ¢ rs 





chair, has placed his mind in a eritical attitude, and delivered his 
opinion sententiously and er cathedra. Ge iL applause was in al-| 
most every case freely tendered: but the abatements in the way of} 
proposed alterations and corrections were cruelly puzzling It was} 
in vain the young author, listening with becoming modesty, and with | 
4 natural wish to please, cut and carved, tinkered and coopered, up 
his unfortunate ballads—it was in vain that he placed displaced, re | 
placed, and misplaced ; every one of his advisers was displeased with 
ihe cencessions made to his co asse author was blamed 
by some one, in alinest every case, tor having made two 


me 





sors, and the 


holes in a 









tempting to pe ch up one At last, after thinking seriously on the! 
subject, I wrote out a fair copy (of nfintas, 1 think.) and marked! 
all the various correc been proposed. On the whole, | 


I found that I had been required to alter every verse, almost every | 
line; and the only stanzas of the whole ballad which escaped criticism 
were such as neither could be termed good or bad speaking of ther i} 
as poetry but were of a mere common place character 
necessary for conducting the business of the tale. This unexpected 
result, after about a fortnight’s anxiety, led me to ad ta rule from 
which I have seldom departed during more than thirty years of lite-| 
rary life. When a friend, whose judgment I respect ‘has decided, 1 
und upon good advisement told me, that a manuscript was worth 





absolutely 





|lutely to the ‘toil by day, the lamp by night,’ 


fancy I had laboured under the tmfirmity of a severe lameness, but, 


imy relnetance again to encounter 


lyoung persons Who may stand in circumstances similar to those in| 


nothing, or at least eased no redecming qualities sufficient to atono 
\for its defects, Ihave generally cast it aside; but I am little in the 
custom of paying attention to minute criticisms, or of offering such 
to any friend who may do me the honour to consult me. Tam con 
vineed that, in general, in removing even errors of 4 trivial or venial 
kind, the character of originality is lost, which, upon the whole, may 
be that which is most valuable in the production. About the time that 
I shook hands with criticism, and soleael my ballads back to their 
original form, stripping them without remorse of those ‘lendings 
which I had adopted at the suggestion of friends, an opportunity un 
expectedly offered of introducing to the wor ld what had hitherto been 
confined toa circle of friends. Lewis had announced a collection, 
first intended to bear the title of ‘Tales of Terror,’ and afterwards | 
‘Tales of Wonder,’ which last was finally adopted.” 


The following is the account how he finally decided on pur 
suing the career of literature. 





Law and Literature. 


lt may be readily supposed that the attempts which I had made in 
literature had been untavourable to my success at the bar. The god 
dess Themis is, at Edinburgh, and t suppose every where else, of a 
peculiarly jealous disposition. She will not readily consent to share 
her authority, and sternly demands trom her votaries not only that 
real duty be carefully attended to and discharged, but that a certain 
air of business shall be observed even in the midst of total idleness. | 
It is prudent, if not absolutely necessary, in a young barrister, to ap- 
pear completely engrossed by his profession ; however destitute of eum- | 
ployment he may be he ought to preserve, if possible, the appearance | 
of tull occupation. He should at least seem perpetually engaged 
among his law-papers, dusting them, as it were; and, as Ovid ad 
vises the fair | 
Si nullus erit pulvis, tamen execute nullem. 
Perhaps such extremity of attention is more especially required, con- | 
sidering the great number of counsellors, who are called to the bar, | 
and how very small a proportion of them are finally disposed, or find | 
encouragement, to follow the law as a profession. Hence, the num. | 
ber of deserters is so great, that the least lingering look behind ocea- | 
sions a young novice to be set down as one of the mtending fugitives. | 
Certain it is, thet the Scottish Themis was at this time peculiarly jea- | 
lous of any flirtation with the Muses on the part of b seca who had | 
ranged themselves under her banners. This was probably owing to 
her consciousness of the superior attractions of her rivals. Of late, | 
however, she has relaxed in some instances in this particular; an) 
eminent example of which has been shown in the case of my friend, 
Mr. Jeffrey, a after long conducting one of the most influential! | 
literary periodicals of the age, with unquestionable ability, has been, | 
by the general consent of his brethren, recently elected to be their} 
dean of faculty, or president, being the highest acknowledgment of 
his professional talents which they had it ® their power to offer. But| 
this is an incident much beyond the ideas of a period of thirty years’ | 
distance, when a barrister who really possessed any turn for lighter 
literature, was at as much pains to conceal it, as if it had in reality 
been something to be ashamed of ; and I could meation more than one 
instance in which literature and society have suffered loss, that juris 
prudence might be enriched. Such, however, was not my case ; for 
the reader will not wonder that my open interference with matters of 
light literature diminished my employment in the weightier matters 
of the law. Nor did the solicitors, upon whose choice the counsel 
takes rank in his profession, do me less than justice by regarding 
others among my contemporaries as fitter to discharge the duty due| 
to their clients, than a young man who was taken up with running | 
after ballads, whether Teutonic or national My profession and | 
therefore, came to stand nearly upon the footing on which honest} 
Slender consoled himself with having established with Mistress Anne | 
Page ; ‘There was no great love between us at the beginning, and it} 
pleased heaven to decrease it on farther acquaintance.’ I became sen- | 
sible that the lime was come when I must either buckle myself reso j 
renouncing all the Deli 
lahs of my imagination, or bid adieu tothe profession of the law, and 
hold another course. I confess my own inclination revolted from the 
more severe choice, Which might have been deemed by many the 
wiser alternative As my transgressions had been numerous, my re.| 
pentance must have been signalized by unusual eacrifices. I ought | 
to have mentioned, that, since my fourteenth or fifteenth year, my 
health, originally delicate, had become exceedingly robust. “From in 


| 
| 
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| 
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| 





as I believe is usually the case with men of spirit who suffer under 
personal inconventencies of this nature, I had, since the improve 

ment of my health, in defiance of this incapacitating circumstance, dis- 
tinguished myself by the endurance of toil on foot or horseback, hav- | 
ing often walked thirty miles a-day, and rode upwards of a hundred, | 
without stopping. In this manner I made inany pleasant journeys | 
throngh parts of the country then not very accessible, gaining more 
amusement and instruction than | have been able to acquire since | 
bave travelled in a more commodious manner I practised most syl 
van sports, also, with some success, and with great delight. But these 
pleasures must have been all re signed, or used with great modera 
tion, had T determined to regain my station at the bar. It was even 
doubtful whether Leould, with perfect character as a jurisconsult, re 

tain @ situation in a volunteer corps of cavalry, which Ithen held 
lhe threats of invasion were at this tine instant and menacing; the 
call by Britain on her children was universal, and was answered by 
many, Who, hke myself, consulted rather thew will than their ability 
to bear arms. My services, however, were found useful in assisting | 
to maintain the discip¥ne of the corps, being the point on which their | 
constitution rendered them most amenable to military criticism. In 

other respects the squadron was a fine one, consisting of fentewunn! 
men, well mounted and armed at their own expense. My attention | 
to the corps took up a good deal of time ; and while it occupied many | 
of the happiest hours of my life, it furnished an additional reason for | 
the severe course of study indis- | 
pensable to success in the juridical profession. On the other hand, 

my father, whose feelings might have been hurt by my quitting the 








“ 





libar, had been for two or three years dead; so that [had no control to 


thwart my own melination ; and my income being equal to all the} 
comforts, and some of the elegancies of life, Twas not pressed to an 
irksome labour by necessity, that mnost powerful of motives | 
quently, Ewas the more easily sedue { to choose the employment! 
which was most agreeable. This wa that in IS0OT} 
had obtained the preferment of sherul of Selkirkshire, about three | 
hundred pounds in value, and which was the more agreeable | 
to me, as in that county I had several friends and relations. But I did} 
not abandon the profession to which | had been educated, without | 
certain prudential resolutions, which, at the risk of some egotism, I 
will here mention; not without the hope that they may be useful to} 


conse. | 


yet the easier 


t-vear 





which Tthen stood. In the first place, upon considering the lives and | 











fortunes of persons who had given themselves up to literature, or to| 
the task of pleasing the public, it seemed to me that the circumstances 
whieh chietly affected their happiness and character were those from | 


| 


which Horace has bestowed upon authors the epithet of the irritable | 
ra It requires no de pth of philos: phic reflection to perceive, that} 


}| the 
| 


\) 
|| fit te say 
i} 


|| with Ellen Douglas 
|) struck his hand on the table, and declared, in a voice of censure cal 


a) 
had no pretwoasi:. io the genius of the d.sungushed persons who had 
fallen into such errors, freoncluded there could be no occasion for 
mitating them in these mistakes, or what I considered as such; and 
in adopting literary pursuits as the principal occupation of my futur: 
life, I resolved, ii possible, to avoid those weaknesses of temper 
which seemed to have most easily beset my inore celebrated prede 
cessors. Withthis view, it was my first resolutioh to keep, as far a 
was in my power, abreast of society; continuing to maintain my 
place in general company without yielding to the very natural temp 
tation of narrowing myself to what is called literary society. By 
doing so I imagined I should escape the besetting sin of listening 
to language wich, from one motive or other ascribes a very undue 
degree of Consequence to literary pursuits; as if they were, indeed 
business, rather than the auusement of life. The opposite 
course can be compared to the imyudicious conduct of one 
who pampers himself with cordial and luscious draughts, until he is 
unable to endure wholesome bitters. Like Gil Blas, therefore, Lre 
solved tu stick by the society of ny commis, instead of seeking that ot 
a more literary cast; and to maitamn iy gene ralinterest in what was 
going on around me, reserving the man of letters for the desk and the 
library. My second resolution was a corollary trom the first. I de 
termined that, without shutting my ears to the voice of true criticism 
I would pay no regard to that which assumes the form of satire. 1 
| therefore resolved to arm myselt with the triple brass of Horace, 
| against all the reving warlare of satire, parody, and sarcasin ; to laugh 
if the jest was a good one; or, if otherwise, to let it hum and buzz 
itself to sleep. It isto the observance of these rules (according to my 
best belief,) that, after a life of thirty years engaged in literary la 
bours of various kinds, | attribute my never having been entangled 
in any literary quarrel or controversy; and, which is a more pleasing 
result, that I have been distinguished by the personal friendship ot 
my most approved contemporaries of all parties. | adopted, at th: 
sane time, another resolution, on which tt may doubtless be remark 








on! 


}} ed, that it was well for me that I had it in iny power to do so, and that 


therefore, it is a hne of conduct which can be less generally applica 
ble in other cases. Yet | fail not to -ecord this part of my plan, con 
vineed that, though it may not be in every ones power to adopt ex 
actly the same resolution, he may, nevertheless, by his own exer 
tions, in some shape or other, attain the object on which it was found 
ed; namely, to secure the means of subsistence, without relying ex 
clusively on literary talents In this respect, | determined that htera 
ture should be my stat!, but not my crutch ; and that the profits of my 
labour, however convenient otherwise, should not become necessary 
to my ordinary expenses. Woth thos purpose | resolved, if the inte 
rest of my friends could so far favour me, to retire apon any of the 
respectable offices of the law, in which persons of that profession are 
glad to take refuge when they fee! themselves, or are judged by others 
incompetent to aspure to its higher offices and honours. Upon suct 
an office an author might hope to retreat, without any perceptible al 
teration of circumstances, whenever the tine should arrive that the 
public grew weary of his endeavours to please, or he himself should 
tire of the occupation of authersiup. At this period of my life I pos 
sessed so many triends capable of assisting me in this object of am 
bition, that | could hardly over-rate my own prospects of obtaining 
the moderate preferment to which I limited my wishes ; and, in fact 
1 obtained, in no long period, the reversion of a situation which com 
pletely met them.” 











The Lady of the Lake. 

“T remember that about the same time a friend started in to ‘heez: 
up my hope,’ like the minstrel in the old song. He was bred a farmer 
but a man of powertul understanding, natural good taste, and wari 
poetical teeling, perfectly competent to supply the wants of an imper 
tect or irregular education. He was a passionate admirer of field 
sports, which we often pursued tegether. As this friend happened 
to dine with me at Ashiesteel one day, I took the opportunity of read 
ing to him the first canto of the Lady of the Lake, in order to ascer 
tain the effect ape was likely to produce upon a person who was 
but too favourable a representative of readers at large. It is, of 
course, to be supposed, that I determined rather to guide my opinion 
by what my fryend might appear to feel, than by what he might think 

His reception of my recitation, or prelection, was rather 
singular. He sinanl his hand across his brow, and listened with great 
attention through the whole account of the stag hunt, till the dogs 
threw themselves into the lake to follow their master, who embarks 
He then started up with a sudden exclamation, 











culated for the occasion, that the dogs must have been totally ruined 
by being permitted to take the water after such a severe chase 


, own was much encouraged by the species of reverie which had pos 


| sessed so zealous a follower of the sports of the ancient Nimrod, 


| who had been completely surprised out of all doubts of the reality ot 
the tale.”’ 
| We shall conclude by collecting in a paragraph the various 
| receipts of his poems : 
The various receipts of his Poems. 
“The work brought out on the usual terms of division of profit 
between the author and publishers, was not long after purchased by 
jthem for five hundred pounds, to which Messrs. Longman & Co. af 
terwards added one hundred pounds in their own unsolicited kind 
ness, in consequence of the uncommon success of the work. It wa 
handsomely given to supply the loss of a fine horse, which broke 
down suddenly while the author was riding with one of the worthy 
publishers. * * * *° The publishers of the Ley of the Last Min 
strel, emboldened by the success of that poem, willingly offered 
thousand pounds for Mermon The transaction being no secret, at 
| forded Lord Byron, who was then at general war with all who black 
}ed paper, an oppertunity to include me in his satire, entitled Englis 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers. | never could conceive how an arrangt 
}ment between an author and his publishers, if satisfactory to the 
} pours concerned, could aflord matter of censure to any third party 
|) had taken no unusual or ungenerous means of enhancing the valu 
of my merchandise—I had never higgled a moment about the bar 
| gain, but accepted at once what I considered the handsome offer c 
jmy publishers. These gentlemen, at least, were not of opinion thi 
they had been taken advantage of in the saction, which indeed 
was one of their own framing; on the contrary, the sale of the poen 
was so far beyond their expectation, as to induce them to supply thy 
author's cellars with what is always an acceptable present to * younc 
Scottish housekeeper, namely, a hogshead of excellent claret 


























We find, in spite of our columns, we must extract the ax 
count of his own change from poetry to prose—Rokeby. 


Sir Walter Scott's change from Poetry to Prose 
“The cause of my failure had, however, a deeper root. Thy 
manner, or style, which, by its novelty, attracted the public in an ur 
usual degree, had now, after having been three times before them 
exhausted the patience of the reader, and began in the fourth to loer 
its charms. The reviewers may be said to have apostrophised th 
authe. in the language of Parnell’s Edwin 





the petty warfare of Pope with the dunces of his period could not i] 
have been carried on without his suffering the most acute torture I} 
such as aiman must endure trom musquitoes, by whose stings he suf. |j 
fers agony, althongh he can crush them in his grasp by myriads 
is It necessary to call to memory the many humiliating instances in|} 
which men of the greatest genius have, to avenge some pititul quar 
rel, made themselves ridiculous during their lives. to become the still || 
more degraded objects of pity to future times. pon the whole 





iP 
Nor] 


| deed, in most similar cases, the invent 


* And here reverse the charm,’ he cries, 

* And let it fairly now suffice, 

The gambol has been shown.” 
he licentious combination of rhymes, in a manner not perhaps very 
congenial to our language, had not been confined to the author. bh 
ors of such novelties have then 
reputation destroyed by their own imitators, as Actwon fell under his 

wnd The present author, ike Bobadil, had taught bis trick o1 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: A REPOSITORY OF POLITE LITERATURE AND THE ARTS. ll 








ee a 


fence toa hundred geiitlemen (and jadies) who could tence very nearly { ended. Winding after winding of this fr 
or quite as well as himself. For thus there was no remedy ; the harmony | a oy her into one ; there she slackened her pace awhile to draw | 
t o ; then resumed her progress, better pleased the further she er === = 
invention must have fallen into contempt, if he had not found out || got from the sounds of the house. Now and then, however, the nim i} 


became 


another road to public favour. What has been said of the metre on! 
must be considered to apply equally to the structure o1 the poem an 
the style. The very best es of any popular style are not, per- 


and ordinary, and both the original inventor and his | breat 


Sam 


ble bound of a squirre! above her head, 1 ustling the boughs, or the 
glance of his diamond bright eyes as he darted across her path, stayed | 
her hasty passage, as if to let herself be tempted into delicious ae 


haps, susceptible of imitation, but they may be approached by men || by the luiling hum of insects under these deep shades, and the si 


of talent; and those who are less able to copy them, at least lay hold | very chirping of grasshoppers through the high grass 


In one part 


of their peculiar features, so as to produce a burlesque instead of a | the trees receded, and opened out a view of a broad and sequestered 


In either way, the eflect of it is rendered cheap and 


serious copy 
ase, ridiculous to boot. The evil conse- 


common ; and, in the latter 





quences to an author's reputation are at least as fatal as those which | scape for the first tune. This green solitude terminated in a beautitul 
vefall a composer, wien lus uelody falls into the hands of the street 'sijieet of most transparent water, in whic 


ballad-singer. Of the unfavourable species of imitation, the author's 
style gave room to a very large nu ber, owing to an appearance oi 
facility to which some of those who used the measure unquestionably 
leaned too far. The effect of the more favourable unitations, com 
posed by persons of talent, was almost equally unfortunate to the 


original minstrel, by showing that they could overshoot him with bus | beech and oak mixed with the derk-channelled stems of acacias and 


In short, the popularity which once attended the school, 


own bow 
Besides ail this, to have kept 


+s it was called, was vow !asi decaying 


his ground at the crisis when Kekeby appeared, us author ought to | adunirably with the sunny green of livelier tolage. Lf the 
and to have possessed at least all | (his spring-shade were too spangly, the shadows without sufficrent 


have put forth his utmost strength, 


his original advantages, tor a ungidty and unexpected rival was ad- | breadth, and the tone of colour not 


lade, which, judiciously left to its own silence and beauty, struck 
Sveleen with th. sweet surprise with which we see a lovely land. | 





willows, weeping birch 
larches, and pendent wild flowers, glassed themselves; and crowd 

jing over its extremest point, left it doubtful whether the water were | 
}a lakelet or a stream Hiss Hungerford lingered to note the gracetul | 
| tringes of ts minrature banks and promontories, w we her eye j 
rr scended to the nobler groves rising belund. Vhere the silver shafted | 





} 

s for it 
sutrasted 
lights an 






the porphyry-like trunks of many an ancient yew, spared | 
age than tor its effect. The sad olive of this venerable tree 


t depth enough to suct 4 mortal’s 


vancing on the stage—a rival not in poetical powers only, but in that | pencil, the gazer felt that one great hand can give harmonious results | 


of attracting popularity, in which the present writer had preceded | to every ¢ 


better men than himself, The reader will easily see that Byron is 
here meant, who, after a little velit m of no great promise, mow ap 
peared as a serious candidate, in the first canto of Childe Harold 





prepared me to expect trom us author 
r abundance in his dicen, which argued tull conti 


dence in the inexhaustible resources of which he felt himseli possess 








1 jthe richer breath of what was called the myrte garden and th 
was astonished at the power evinced by that work, wiuch neither the || gerie—a breath which fancy indeed only reta ned ; 
Hours of Idleness, nor the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, had || thinking how much fresher 
There was a depth in his |! clear untinctured air of heaven than when cumbered unceas ngly by 





ord ; and she looked long on the picture, the retere, with 
w autumnal fulness. Meanwhile, the} 


j out Huagining it in sume: 
k from her sated sense 


cool air from the water seemed blowing bi 





and she st 
and exhilarating, was the 





and purer 


A solitary 


reant only for our | 
head, was alternately 


} accumulations of scents I 
{swan, white as the dazzling clouds above her 


ising regale 


ed; and there was some appearance of that labour oi the file, which || plunging under, and rising from the clear water in the distance, A 


indicates that the author is conscious of the necessity of doing every || ny mph bathing, in a landscape by Claude t 
Lord Byron was also 4 || ed. in idea, a moment's admiration of this 
traveller, a man whose ide@® were tired by having seen in distant || Eveleen stood musing, she felt that Rohesia was beautiul 


justice to his work that it may pass warrant 


scenes of difficulty and danger, the places whose very names are re 
corded in our bosoms as the shrines of ancient poetry or his own 
misfortune, perhaps, but certainly to the high increase of his poetical 
character, nature had mixed in Lord Byron’s system those pass 
which agitate the human heart with most vielence, and which ma 

be saul to have hurried his bright career to an early close. There 
would have been little wisdom in measuring my force with so formi 
dable an antagonist ; and I was as likely to ure of playing the second 
fiddle in the concert, as my audience of hearing me. Age also was 
advancing. I was growing insensible to these subjects of excita 
tion by which youth is agitated. 1 had around me the most pleasant 
but least exciting of all so« 
ate family. My cirele of « 














myself in poetical composition 
* How happily the days of Thalaba went by.’ 


Yet, thongh conscious that I must be, in the opinion of good judges 
interior to the place I had for four or five years held in letters, and 


feeling alike that the latter was one to which I had only a temporary |} 


right, Leould not brook the idea of relinquishing literary occupation 
which had been so long my chief employment. Neither was 1 dis 


rraine, vaturaliy t 


tagle little ob } 


and i 


id uugit 








jbe made a home of happiness 

In conclusion we cannot but commend the beautiful and 
healthy spirit of that best of morality, the morality grounded 
7 religious feeling, which thoroughly pervades these graceful | 
| pages : 
| greater length, is the difficulty, amounting to an impossibility, 
of detaching any accommodable portion from the continuous 


our only excuse for not illustrating which at much 


ety, that of kind friends and an affection. || narrative, to afford an idea of its propriety and attractions, It 
ployinents was @ narrow one; it occupied | . 
me constantly, and it became daily more difficult for me to interest | 


is sufficient to say, that the work does credit even to the high 


name it bears. Ibid 


William and Uncle Ben.—Alicia and her Aunt.— The 





lind Farmer and his child 


are the tities of three additional contributions to the 


en 





| These 


posed to choose the alternative of sinking into a mere editor and com | benefit of the rising generation from the effective pen of that 


mentator, though that was a species of labour which I had practise 









und to which I was attached. But Lcould not endure to think that i 
might net, whether known or concealed, do something of more im 
port » My inmost thoughts were those of the Trojan captain in 





the galley race :-— 
Non jam prima peto Muestheus, neque vincere certo : 
Quanqguam O,—Sed superent, quibus hoc, Neptune, dedisti : 
Extremos pudeat rediisse ; hoc vincite, cives, 
Et prohibete nefas.”’ 


Perhaps the most curious and marked traits in these me- 


moirs of Sir Walter Scott are the total want of enthusiasm | 
in his character, and the strong sense, the clear, worldly spirit | Syorter than usual 
of calculation —— he was the very man to get on in | flounces, which are placed one unmediately above the other 
Our copious extracts will be their own excuse ; and we | @Fre cut at te 


lite. 


can only say, amid our author’s many delightful works, this | 


uniable and successful author, Mrs. Hofland. The mention 


jof her name is an iadisputable passport to success, 








THE TO:iLET. 





LONDON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
a gros de Nuple 


| BaLt press. —A dress of rose ured gauze over 


shp te correspond. Cersage drape.—sleeves of Lie beret form, but | 
The trimming of the skirt consists of two gauze | 
They 


edge in lozenges; one end is brought round in the! 


lett kne« A wret 
bottom of the 


drapery style, above the thot white roses, with 


their foliage, ws attached to the waist on the right side 


s one of his most delightful. W ho is there but will be happy under the ceinture, and ut descends in a bias direction to the dounce 


in this admission behind the inner veil of his private life ? 
Literary Gazette 


By Miss Anna Maria Porter. Three volumes, 12mo 
London, 1530. Longman 


rhe Barony 


We never think of criticising, in the common acceptation of 


it »wihoch ut forms a heading A bouguet, composed of a single white 
j rose, with buds and toliage, 1s placed on the leit side of the bosom 
d in full curls 





| The hair ts much parted on the torehead, and dre. 
The hind hair ts arranged in bows, which are full, but not high A 
| bandeae of pearls is placed rather far back on the head, and fastened | 


| 
jbya clasp of gold and emeralds. Two long, flat, white ostrich feathers 


the term, any work of the Misses Porter: they come with so |4re placed unmediately under the clasp in duderent directions, and 


many pleasant memories of long summer mornings past under 


some tent-like tree ; of long winter evenings, when our grand lrows, with an emerald clasp 


annoyance was, that the lainp would need trimming just in 


the midst of some interesting part; of old romantic fancies, | 


and gentler, but not less touching excitement ; that even be- 
fore we open the book, our good will is conciliated, and our 
favour ready. 
stand on their own merits, and we are glad to meet 














The volumes before us, however, might well | jinuing of the same lace 
ss Por- | blonde de Cambray, goes rownd the border of the skirt 
| 


three others, arranged on bouquet be wind, fall gracetully over the bows 


Pearl necklace and car-rings, the latter composed of several 


Rose-cloured gros de Naples slippers 


jot hair 

len sundales 
EVENING DRESS 

| sage, cut extremely low, is ornamented with an enmbroule 


| - 
Adress of white watered gros de Naples ; the cor 


y in white 
Hlosse silk, en garbe, and trimmed round the 
Beret sleeves, tim 
Pp flounce, also ot 


vust, alenfant, with 
blonde de Cambray, set on very tull hed witha 
A very rich and «de 


and is sur 


ter on her old ground of historic romance; the time is that of | #eunied by @ wreath of honeysuckle, embroidered in white silk, and 
highly raised he hair is parted so a@s to display Ue ' 

James II., and the principal characters, as usual, stand out the |‘°TY NShy raises, 6a paren s0@ play the whole 

Sia . hil the torehead, and dressed in light loose ringlets at the sides of the tace 
~ ‘rliect . x » 
very beau ideals of fictitious periection ; while the attention itis twisted up behind in a large n@ud at the back of th ad ; a pre 
is attracted and sustained by a most interesting narrative. In | ¢).,0n of ringlets issuing irom the newd, fall as low asthe neck A 
the Barony the heroines are particularly well contrasted ; and | double bandeaw of forget-me-nots, composed of coloured gens, ts 
the descnptions are picturesque, even to poetry ; a very sweet |!astetully arranged among the ce jours in front and round the back of 
2 " the head There is much origmalit ws Well as sunple elegance ! 
picture might be painted from the following : shee oe me eee matey . unple ele in 
the coufeure. Nechlace and ear-rinas, pearls and sapp!ine Carved 
Never day in May been more beautiful than the one new iwery tan 
evoted to wal pleasure ibe breath of actual summer was in 

tive still a ee are aud its glittering heralds—innumerable butter Dinner DRESS.—A dress of gros dete; the colour gros lavande ; t 
les—were on the wing, among the Mowers of the verandah, and the || corsage cut low behing, t rather lugh in tront of the bust, and pas 

uquets of oleander and spanish jasmine which ornamented the | jally displaying a Wlule satin corsage worn under it; t 1 the dye 
marble walk under that verdant roof A little removed from that, and is arranged in tulds, which form the shape in a singularly gracetul 

wrranged as || growig there m native beds, were rich groups of ex I \ , ur ful ft td 

yur exotics, loading the air With sweetuess, even to lusciousness, | /enner ang + \ x u Wi parta 

nd dazzling the sight by the brillioney and vari vf their colours. | posed en beret by a n@ud of m neled green and ‘ red ribb 





d iu the sun, as i 

wlet chestaut, or 
Under 
hed, to protect 
refreshments 


¢ Moss-green turt spark 
inland with emeralds, stood a single pink thorn, a se 
Siberian crab tree ~d with their carnation & 
se little tents were pitched, or s.lken awnings stret 
oups of the maskers ; or to cover tables, laid out wit 
uited in character to the supposed irequenters of tent, Canopy, or 
’ reeing a party ot hired imninstrels advancing towards one of 
these, Miss Hungerford turned into a close walk, quite embowered 
I ths where the dressed walks 


still turther on, where | 






cover SOs 











ac. hustening to gain one of the pe 


two n@uds, Corresp ming witht first, lasten tle lower part oi t 








jeeve; one at the wrist, the otuer about boll way to the bow Tle 

openings f the sleeve show the white satin sleeve of the under cer 

sage. White crape tu rnamented on the unside of the brim witha 

coque of white gauze red with blond lace The trim 

ming of the crown consists of an inter xture with blond lace. dra | 
and hite roses ‘N ' g*, Sapy ‘ 


perie 


mt labyrinth at lengi | 





THE DRAMA. 


| 


} THE PARK THEATRE. 


| Iw spite of the warm weather, the theatre has been tolera 
jbly well attended. Miss Kelly, one of the latest stars of the 
|season, has played her usual round of characters. On Tues 
jay we were attracted to the house by the announcement of 
ts, S. Wheatley’s appearance after an absence of ten years ; 
and, as we never had the fortune to behold the lady in her 
early days, we were induced to witness throughout, the per- 
tormance of play and farce—no small undertaking during this 
The elder Colenan’s comedy of the “ Jealous 
‘ Prize,” were the 


* hot season.” 
Wile,” 
pleces selected; but as they are both well known to most 
readers, our business at present is only with the debutante. 
|Mrs. S. Wheatley is that kind of person, and of that time of 
life, which are often described by the union of the three words 
|‘ fat, fair, and forty” —in this case we may perhaps omit the 
She appears pertectly to understand 


and the musical farce, called the 


adjective in the middle. 
the business of the stage, and evidently to have acquired great 
seli-possession. Her portraiture of the tormenting and mis- 
chievous passion of jealousy was generally very forcible ; in 
truth, we have seldom seen that unhappy malady better repre 
sented, and Mrs. >. Wheatley frequently called to our recollec 
tion Mrs, Davison, of Drury-lane th atre, whose jealous wife 
is the best in our remembrance. Having thus given our meed 
of praise, as tar as we conscientiously can, it remains to add, 
that Mrs. S. W. failed in blending the high-bred gentlewoman 
with the impassioned female, in which, we humbly opine 
lconsists the ditt ulty of the character, and in the last scene, 
| Where the opposition of her roused husband causes her to 
"pre tend an hysterical fit, she screamed, kicked, and stamped 
in a most unseemly manner, although much to the pleasure of 
that portion of the audience which generally awards to noise 
the applause it denies to sense. Now we cannot dismiss our 
lobservations on this part of the performance without remark 
ing, that a frequent recurrence of such a vulgar and ostenta 
tious fit as Mrs. S. W. indulges in, instead of working upon 
the feelings of a high minded but somewhat hen pecked hus 
band, must inevitably disgust him; and we trust that on a 
second representation of the comedy, she will take into con 
)sideration that Coleman's Mr. Oakley was under the dominion 
of a misguided gentlewoman, and not of a turbulent fish-wife 
| In the second piece Mrs. S. W. acted the part of Caroline, and 





' 
; with that ease and gaiety which would have pleased twenty 


| vears ago; but, alas ! that enemy to all vanities, particularly 
that of the person, old Time, has laid his hand too markedly 
on Mrs. 8. W. to allow her to attempt, with pradence, to per 
| The song she acted 
very well, without the necessary quantum of voice to make 
‘it effective. On the whole, 
racters, we think Mrs. S. W 
theatre k 


sunate girls scarcely out of their teens 





by a judicious selection of cha 


will be an acquisition to the 





VARIETIES. 


Is order to adinit a variety of highly interesting articles, put 
in type last week—such as the adnurable auto-biography of 
| Walter Scott, the Barony, a Chapter on Gloves, &c.—we are 
again compelled to defer the publication of several original 
communications titended for this number 

A celebrated French improvisatore, M. Eugene de Prode! 
is now exhibiting his wonderful talents at Brussets, and has 
just produced his fwo hundred and ninth extemporaneous 
| tragedy 

An advertising confectioner announces that be has for sale, 

A great variety of superior cakes, suitable for the following 
stages of lite, birthday, christening, school, wedding, and 
funeral.” ‘The good man’s rhetoric surely loses its end, when 
he terues the fune ral a stage of /ife 

Mad. de Geniis is involved in a dispute with her bookseller 


out of an imputation by the latter, that instead of 


arising 
composing a new and original work under the title of a Ma 
nual for Youth, she had palmed on him a compilation oi 
hacknicd matter. 

The Geographical Society of Paris has offered its gold meda! 
value one thousand frances, to the author of the best menus 
upon the ongin of the race of Asiatic negroes, 

A Paris paper contains some interesting details relative to 
the Polytechnic School of Cope nhaygen his account of the 
establishment states, that it ison tie most extensive 
It is under the superintendence 
The students 


scale and 
ina flourishing condition 
of the celebrated Cérsted, and tive professors. 
are obliged to have a thorough knowledge of German and 


French. and ar said to get on sur] rsingty 











_EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


|] 


LETTER FROM THE CITY. 
New-York, July 10, 1830 | 
Dear C.—I presume sufficient time has elapsed since your | 
Jeparture from New-York to render “ private advices” agree- | 
ible; yet I have nothing in the world to say which would 
be interesting to you except the old hum-drum assurances 
for which | 


| is with dear little——you know who! whom we admired so 


|the old reprobate reaching forth his withered and tremulous 


much one night at Bs Would you not as soon expect to see 
hand to catch the evening star, as dreaming of that young, 
fresh, and happy being? I have seen more of her since you 
went away—she is perfectly beautiful. She has all the 
charm of firm and glowing health, in addition to the most 
graceful features in the world. While serious, you deem 
“nature’s own sweet and cunning hand” could not form a 
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wife.” He is a man of uence in the neighborhood ar 
you may suppose, when | inform you that he has served onc 
session in the state legislature, and has been once nominated 
a stump member for congress. He is moreover the richest 
man in the village, possessing an hereditary property of hi- 
own, and the undivided wealth of the father of his aforesaid 
virago, who was the only child of an old Dutch patron re 
puted to have been a second Creesus, which wealth now gilds 
the many “ bitter pills” my worthy friend is daily condemned 








that “I am very well and hope you are the same,” 

valuable piece of information and expression of love, people | 
have been content to pay postage fora very long time. We i 
have had here for a few weeks past a succession of the most || 
pleasant days and nights you ever saw—just sufficiently varied || 
with showers to keep the ground moist, the air fresh and clear, 
jnd the grass green. And as for the moon, I vow I believe she | i 
has stopped going round the earth, for as far as I can recollect || 
she has been full, clear, and round for three weeks back. || 
‘he hackney-coachmen are starving, and shoemakers are in || 
Our friend lawyer M. has had |) 
He and I sailed out into the bay |} 


ivery flourishing condition. 
a ducking since you left us. 
-he acted as the captain, I as the crew. 
did not blow much, and while the tide was in our favour, | 
captain M.’s nautical abilities showed to very great advantage. I 
He put “his hand upon the ocean’s mane,” as poor By ron | 
said, with the greatest confidence and familiarity, | 
of New-York, like the great sea of human lite, 
with many changing and obstinate currents, which play the } 
deuce with your young city sailors, Our captain got among | 
some of these, where he was compelled to take short notice i 


As long as the wind || 


but the bay 


Is CTOSSeC 





of triai, and where errors could not be amended on payment || 
of costs; and though, with the best intention in the world, | 
he put the bow of the boat straight for Staten-Island, he made i 
near the navy-yard, about a mile above || 
Fortunately being deeply 


a point of Long-Island, 
that from which he had started 
skilled in navigation, he resolved to “tack,” 
plished in a very scientific manner. 1 observed, 
by-the-by, that instead of making any headway we had drift-| 
ed another half mile from the point which we were anxious || 
Theory and practice, 


which he accoin- | 


however, | 


te reach. you see, are very diflerent} ] 


things. Finding all his science thrown away upon these 

foolish tides, the captain resolved to take down the mast and| 
resort to oars; with this intention he sprang from his seat, | 
the current all the time drifting us up, at the rate of four 
knots, but in his eagerness to precipitate the operation, he 
injudiciously trod upon the side of the boat, which nearly 
overturned, This produced two consequences worthy of |! 
notice. Firstly—the oar splashed into the river on one side. || 
Secondly—the captain plumped in on the other, with an ex 

pression upon his face as he was falling which induced me to} 
believe he had adopted that course with great reluctance. He 


had not been long, however, under the water, when, with | 
| 


much ingenuity and presence of mind he made for the surface, | 
a choice which I will venture to assert the most mature de- 
liberation could not fail to applaud, Having reached a situa- 
tion where he enjoyed the additional convenience of air, he 
exhibited a decided resolution to resume his place in the boat 


-a very sensible idea, which he proceeded forthwith to carry ||“ 
into effect, leaving, however, divers bail-pieces, subpoenas, ||even visited those places directly contrary to my originally 


and the like, floating calmly on the waves, and a water-proof || 
hat slowly descending (happily without a head in it) to the || 
gracetul sea-weeds and beautiful coral groves which, as I have }} 
acither the opportunity nor the intention of investigating the || 
subject, may or may not decorate the bottom of the stream. |} 

He came into the boat dripping like a Newfoundland dog, | 
but rather more out of spirits than one of that latter class of |! 
‘our fellow mortals’ would appear after a similar circum | 
Indeed, on the whole, the captain made for land with \ 
a degree of perseverance not extraordinary considering his || 





stance 


condition, and, on disembarking frou: the treacherous element, || 
although he said nothing, he looked as if he were engaged in i 
his own mind in sole unly renouncing all species of practical 
navigation for the future, 
exclusively to his profession 

Your venerable friend K. has also had a dreadful fall 
out of a third story window, nor off the top of St. Paul's 


and in resolving to devote himself 


Not || 
i} 
| 
vhurch-steeple, nor into the river—worse ! much worse ! Poor! 

zentleman think | 
you? You know he “is written down oki with all the }| 
characters of age 
eheek, a white beard, 


he has tallen—in love. And with whom, 


He hath a moist eye,a dry hand 
and a decreasing leg. His voice 
broken, his chin is double, his wit sinyle, and every part about || 
him blasted with antiquity And yet heth he fallen in love! 
Now run over in your imagination all the damsels on the 
wrong side of forty, who would be content to take the old/) 
yentieman in consideration of his amiable disposition and || 
his hundred thousand dollars, and then understand that it 


a yellow | 


is | 


|| mouth more rich and expressive—when she smiles, it sur- 


|}make you tremble. 


|, and yet she is scarcely woman. 


|| 1 lett you with the intention of making a personal acquaint- 


|intimacy with the magnificent shores of the St. Lawrence ; | 


ithe offer of a spare se 


If she rests her eyes upon you, they absolutely || 
If time, and thought, and gloomy disap- | 
pointment, and weary and protracted care had not given me a} 
kind of reckless contempt for any thing on earth that seems | 
like happiness, I should have sunk into a very Benedict. Ten), 
years ago if I had met such a Hebe, perhaps—but no matter. 

| As it is, she is little more to me than a fair landscape—a rose |! 
in the morning just burst from its bud—or a beautiful she li—or || 


passes itself. 


a plec e 
She knows nothing of the | 
| world—its awful scenes—its dark, deep crimes—its wearing | 
|| and blasting anguish. When I jook into her face, I wonder that |) 
any thing in nature could be so beautiful, and then I wonder| 
why I waste my time in contemplating it. Sometimes I wish) 
she would take flight—* east, west—I care not whither, 
she may no more disturb my sober schemes of aineso teal 
then, when I remember the influences of human life upon all |) 


- so| 


urd, and protect her from the tempests and pestilence w hich/ 
range abroad, 
I should like to have seen old K. when he broke his tender 


swallow in his matrimonial character. Yet still the lady 
has her redeeming points—her ménage is regulated admira 
bly—her table liberally provided—well served and better cook 


labmahe is charitable, although somewhat ostentations in it~ 


display—and above all she is the mother of one of the love 
liest and best tempered girls you would wish to meet with on 
a summer's day—a perfect rose in the wilderness. But more 
of this anon. Madame H is an aristocrat in her princi 
| ples, at once amusing and novel. She claims a direct descent 





of sweet music—or a rainbow. She is too old fora child, i from one of the high mightinesses, who, in olden times, ruled 


| the destinies of New-Amsterdam ; and I am daily, nay, hourly 
indulged with the collateral consanguinity she holds with the 
most distinguished Vans who are so thickly planted in our 
parent state. She has two Jaughters. Elmira, the eldest, is 


lan epitome of mamma’s foibles, without her counteracting vir 


| 


\ 
things innocent, fragile, and fair, 1 would have her near me—|| for domestic life. 


. ° { 
I would catch her and keep her in a cage, like a rare summer |} 


jtues. A yearly visit to New-York, returns her to her native 
village laden with fantasies and kick-shaws, (to borrow the 
idiom of her plain spoken papa) that entirely disqualifies her 
She is slightly blweish—tags rhymes 4 le 
Byron and L. E. L.—makes all kinds of unnameable and 
useless knick-knacks—keeps albums and scrap-boxes innu 
| merable—fills herbariums that would puzzle Linneus to ar 


| range and classify—and has driven the village Esculapius 


secret—and would it not have been worth while to have watch- | nearly mad with her endless dissertations on alkalies and 


ed Aer, when the crimson came over her face at the idea of || 


|being bought like a slave “for cankered heaps of strange 


achieved gold,” and her deeply shaded eyes looked up flash- 
jingly, partly with scorn, partly with mirth? By yea and nay, | 
|1 would not have been in his place to have saved myself from 
hanging. 

Well, enough of this nonsense ; let me hear from you soon. | 
|| 1am tied down to the city, and fairly sick to hear something} 
’ The town is getting dreadfully dull. | 
|| ‘The heat is coming, the belles are going. All around me are 
|| torming the gayest parties to visit Niagara, the Springs, &c. 
| My widest wanderings are to the Battery, and, on grand occa- 
H sions, to Brooklyn or Hoboken ; and yet these are sometimes || 
Much pleasure can be bought for a shilling, 
if it be properly laid out. We never know how little will con- | 
|| tent us till necessity has compelled us to the trial F. || 


about “creen fields.’ 


|| very agreeable. 





LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY, 
To the Editor of the Mirror 
N——, July 6, 1830. 
My peripatetic propensities. | 


pEAR stir—You know my 


ance with the “stupendous Niagara,” and of improving my 


but nature will prevail.” In all my peregrinations, I have 
proposed plans in starting, and I did so in this instance. 
What has occasioned this sudden change in your plans }— 
Patience, my good sir—I am writing with the thermometer 
ranging at 52°, and the etlects of potent libations, drained yes- 
|}terday in honour of our happy independence, still floating 
jin my brain. Nomanshould be hurried under such excite- 
nents 
I called on our friend R. on 
I found him en the wing to some (to me) 
unknown place in the back settlements of our state. R. spoke 
|in raptures of its location, and roused my curiosity by details 
jot the odd collection of characters, who were there congrega- 


‘To commence my narrative 


my way to Albany. 


embraced 
seat in his gig—tound the roads contound- 
edly bad, and the heat intolerably oppressive 


| ted—pertect specimens of originality. I eagerly 
We passed 
through N—— in our journey—the place took my tancy 
1 ordered my valise to be left at the head hotel—A sorry place 
by-the-by—Made the acquaintance of the chief maguate of 
the village, and at length became domesticated in his house, 
and am now as rouch at home as if I had been raised in the 
faustly 


In this transposition of my person lies the ‘cream’ 


of my adventures, | have, by the merest accident, fallen in 


proceeding trom the effects of a naturally excellent heart, oc- 
casionatly soured by the virago-iike disposition of his “ ladve 


jed the lectures of a famous female philosopher. 


|| for your amusement, but my paper fails me 


|gases. At present theology and politics are her main studies 
the consequence of her last visit to the city, where she attend 
A worthy 
lcle Tgyman who visits in the tamily is daily astounded by her 
bold and daring doubts on all received articles of faith, and a: 

| frequently insulted by her openly expressed contempt of the 
order of priesthood, the inutility of which she is constantly 
asserting. She overturns all her father’s notions of system 
jand propriety, by diatribes on the equal rights of women. 
jand a general community of property. The worthy gentle- 
man groans inwardly at all this folly; but Miss is her mo 

ther’s especial favourite, he therefore is compelled to digest his 
venom by a general lashing of liberal principles, and anathe 

| matizing x the boasted march of intellect, which he designates 
jas the “quick-step” of vice and folly in our free and happy 
jcountry, and invariably consoles himself with the certainty 
that his youngest daughter is uncomtaminated by these new 
fangled doctrines. Indeed he may well be proud of this his 
favourite child. Rosa (for that is her pastoral appellation 


| possesses a light-hearted innocence, which effectually prevent: 
| her from imbibing the principles of her sister—quick and in 


telligent—she laughs at Elmira’s visionary notions of reform 
ridicules her follies, and is provokingly sarcastic on her pre 
tensions to science and bas blueism. The maiden aunt is 9 
fine specimen of the antique, whom I should like to transcribe 
You shall hear 
from me soon with some further sketches of my present as 
I 
H.1 
P. S.—I open my letter to inform you that my scheme ot 
| passing the summer here, bids fair to be overturned. Miss El 
| mira has received a copy from the city of the last fashionable 
“ Guide to the Springs,” and has set her mind upon astonish 
ing the natives there with her acyuirements. The laughing 
Rosa has just broke on my privacy to announce the fact that 
all is settled for the projected tour, and insists upon my ac 
companying them. She is quite in the imperative mood ot 
the subject, and I fear will succeed in making me one of the 
party. The mail is just starting—If 1 determine upon join 
ing them, you shall hear from me previous to our departure 


sociates, for the stock is not half exhausted in this detail. 
the mean time, I am yours, &e. 
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—_— 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS 


THE TONGUE, 


Thou art a mighty levelier in sooth, 

And in the twinkling of an eye, canst slay 

More marshailed foes with thy two-edged sweep 
Than Sampson in a century could fall. —.2non 





‘Tuere seems to be an inveterate propensity in all the ani- |) 


wate creation to be always making a noise during their waking | 
hours. And verily a good portion of said éreation cannot re | 
main quiet even in sleep, but in their dreams keep snoring and 
babbling at such a rate, that a blind man would find it difficult | 
in their society to tell when it was time to goto bed. Whether | 
this continued infringement on the sober propriety of silence | 
be the result of habit, or some mysterious influence operating | 
on the passions, it is not easy to determine. It is not impro- | 
bable, however, that such a principle exists. We know that 

gravitation controls and approximates every particle of matter 

however remote or dissimilar; and why may not the principle | 
of sympathy have a like influence upon every individual mind 

throughout the universe? Now, on the supposition that this | 
is so, and that the theory of the ancients with regard to sphere- | 
music is correct, which tells us that every orb has its individual | 


and appropriate melody, which, blending with the music of all |} 


the others, forms the harmony of creation, we can plausibly | 
account for the said propensity among the inhabitants of this 
mundane sphere. For man being an imitative animal, and 
very susceptible of outward impressions, cannot remain silent 
while all nature is lifting up its voice around him. On the 
same principle we account jor that singular and beautiful ac- | 
companiment which we invariably hear at the theatre during | 
an opera. No sooner does the orchestra commence, than | 
presto! every foot of man, woman, and child, whether invested 
in prunella or imprisoned in three-fold cow-hide, thick set with | 
villanous nails, is drawn up and thrust down again to the floer | 
with all the regularity and emphasis of a triphammer. This! 


is vulgarly called beating time ; and I have no doubt that were 


it not for a sense of propriety, every tongue weuld be let loore | It stands forth undaunted, schooled to suffer with the fortitude |, profusion of splendour 


on the occasion in one grand concert, to the utter annihilation | 
of all harmony, and the complete discomfiture and rout ol the | 
musicians. 
In fact, with respect to sound, there is a sort of cacoethes | 
imitandi which iniests the tongue of every living thing. It! 
is not confined to man alone, but to the lower animals also, 
and you may notice it whenever you please in the country. | 
It is really delightful to go out into the fields of a summer 
morning just as the day is breaking. At first allis still except 
the low dreamy sound of unfoldiag vegetation, which is for ever | 
stealing forth even in the deepest retirement oi nature.  By- | 
and-by as the dawn advances, the voice of some waketul 
chanticleer breaks in upon the stillness with a clear and silvery 
cadence, like the first note of a clarionet heard at evening far 
way upon the waters, and before its last echo has expired, a 


than it should be. Being one of those common-place objects 
jwhich experience has always found insignificant, it cannot 
Ihe dignified by tropes, nor exalted by high-sounding epithets’ 
‘Indeed a simile would be utterly lost upon it, if used to illus-| 
|trate its shape rather than its abilities ; for I know of nothing 

jwithin the whole circle of existence, to which it can be com-| 
pared with the least shadow of resemblance. In form it is a! 
physical anomaly, a material nondescript, without * kith or| 
}kan ; and whoever should attempt to classify it with any} 
|known species of objects, would manifest as much reason in} 
the undertaking as the idiot displayed when he set about] 
jclimbing a sa; ling to get a better view of the stars. It seems) 
as if nature were ashamed of her work, or why has she taken) 
such pains to hide it from observation? For what other pos-| 
sible purpose than as a concealed place of banistiment for this} 
unsightly member could she have formed the mouth, that hor-/ 
rible excavation in the “human face divine,” whose abyss has 
ingulphed more fortunes than the Norwegian maelstrom ! 
There she has secreted it, “ squat like a toad,” within a double | 
bastion of teeth, and a two-fold curtain of lips; and there, | 
like the sibil of Delphos, invisible and in darkness, it fashions 

lits intrigues and utters its varied oracles. With all these de- 

fences, however, it is the most consummate coward in the) 
| world. ‘Though the prime mover of all contentions, it is never} 
found in the van of the battle. Like a puny yet quarrelsome 

companion, it is ever bringing its fellow-members into jeopardy | 
by its bickering propensities; but the moment they are at-| 
tacked, it seeks its own safety, and leaves them to get off as 
they can. Ob, how aggravated will be its reckoning with the 
nose, for the multiplied mishaps it has occasioned that august | 
personage! How greatly is it indebted to that magnanimous | 
go-between for the claret and carbuncular protuberances, lost | 
and won in its defence! And how striking is the contrast be- 

tween the bold manly bearing of the one, and the shameful 
pusillanunity of the other? If the nose offend by a scornful 
| contemptuous corrugation, there is no skuiking, no ma-! 


| neous ring to elude consequences; all is fair, open, dignified. |' 














; 





. ; . | 
and equanimity of a martyr. Not so the tongue. It seems} 


|to consider that the glory of a warrior does not consist in the | 


|| accumulation of scars, but in the multitude of retreats he has 


effected ; and therefore it always makes the most of an oppor-| 
tunity to escape. In this it reminds me of a school-mate of| 
mine, a peevish, impudent, brawling little stripling, who was | 
continually abusing his fellows, but was never known to fight; 
tor if they attempted to chastise his insolence, he flew to his 
father’s door-step, and whenever any of them approached, he | 


whipt in, turned the bolt, and remained secure till the storm | 


had subsided. 
Though deficient in the endowment of personal beauty and 
genuine courage, the tongue is not wanting in utility, the 


characteristic virtue of the age. It possesses al! the essentials | 
! 





response Comes ringing back trom every “ hare” in the valley. 
Presently the robin commences her plaintive but eccentric 
song, to be answered by her mate in the neighbouring coppice. 
Bird after bird breaks in, tll every grove is vocal with the 
mingled matin. 
ind eagle screains to eagle from opposite mountain peaks, As 


the east brightens, the tlocks collect on the knowls and greet | 


each other from different pastures, while loo answers loo, and | 


neigh responds to neigh on every side, as herd and steed ex- 
hange their morning salutations. And then if, perchance, 
two rival trainbands should commence their evolutions with 


the “march to Boston,” or “ yankee doodle,” accompanied by 
the merry whistlings of all the rantipole urchins in the village, 


the concert will be complete 

Now the prime instrument in this grand diapason 1s the 
tongue, that apparently most insignificant of all organizations. || 
Place thy mirror before thee, gentle reader, and examine it) 


Is it not a puny part and parcel of humanity? 


ittentively 
Verily there appertains to it nothing of the os hominis sub 
w. Ithath neither the rose-tint of the lip, nor the fair 
beauty of the cheek, nor the fearless bearing of the nose, nor 
the soul-speaking expression of the eye, nor the princely || 
grandeur of the lifted brow. 
oloured, unsymmetrical and unpoctical personage, without 
The novelist gives you page 
aiter page about the silken lashes, the radiant orbs, the glos=y | 


It is a little squab, brandy- || 


either dignity or comeliness 


jinch, and at the same time requires no expense to keep it al 
| Ways in repair. 


Crow calls to crow from the distant pine tops, || 
jand untiring perseverance. 


of a steam-engine, with infinitely more power to the square 
. 
There is no loss by friction; no wear and | 

Year after year it runs on uninjured, 


' 
tear of material, 
(would that I might add uninjuring !) with the most reckless 
The hand and foot, the eye and 


ear become wearied by continual action, and require rest to 
recover their exhausted energies ; but the tongue never falters 
or faints from the longest exertion—the most overtasked per- 
It appears to be free trom the 
and to gain 


formance of its functions. 
physical weaknesses of the other members, 
strength and suppleness in proportion to the severity of its), 
Without this diminutive and apparently insignificant 


organ, life would be nothing but a pantomime, civilization 


use. 


would retrograde, and in the lapse of a century, I have httle | 
doubt but that Lord Monboddo’s theory of a tailed huma- 
nity would be literally realized. Annihilate the tongue, and! 
sonnets and serenades, novels and tragedies would be forgot 

ten; the memory of glorious Shakspeare would pass away ; 
and instead of real thorough-going sentimental courtships, 
mankind, like the birds, would have their “ pairmg time 
their St. Valentine's day 


The activity of the tongue is truly astonishing—the rapid 


flash of the eye cannot be compared with it. If you do not 
} 


believe me, just listen to the pronunciation of a fluent French-| the day when I was forced to fly from Venice, 


inan. 


once more regain a name, a rank a country! 


The words fall from his lips like the quick drops of a) my false friends shunned me like a contagion 


minute, yet what is this to the glossal ordnance of an otlendes 
woman? It is like the snail-pace of the sloth to the lightning 
speed of the antelope, when compared with the hurried vol 
leys of such a battery. Why, I should rather have been in 
the front rank at“Lodi, than stand in the point-blank of an 


angry Xantippe’s facial artillery. 


As an instrument of taste, the tongue stands unrivalled 
In this consists its true glory, and on this alone is the immor- 
tality of Dr. Kitchiner based. All the French cooks in the 
world were not worth a farthing, but for this little divinity 
that sits in judgment upon their incomparable productions 
It is the epicure’s fortune for which, in bis estimation, there 
is no possible quid pro quo in the universe; and I have no 
doubt but that he would rather part with the four cardinal! 
limbs of his body—ay, or the four other senses themselves 
than with a hair's breadth of his tongue And what, O shade 
of the naughty MeGrawler, were thy powers of discrimination, 
“thy perspicacity of godt,” when compared with the abilitic 
of this sublimest of critics! As an instance of its delicate 
Two German 

The eldest 
just tasted the beverage, smacked his lips, and declared there 


acumen, I have heard the following anecdote 
gourmands once met over a flaggon of wine 


was iron in the demijohn from whence it had been drawn 
The other tasted, and gravely asserted thet his friend wa: 


mistaken, and that instead of iron being in the 


vessel, j 
must be silver. 


and it was agreed that the demijohn should be emptied for 


A dispute arose and mine host was called 
their mutual satisfaction. This was accordingly done, an 
at the bottom was found an 
handle! 


iron corkscrew with a silre 


Prorevs 





FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Translated from the French for the New Vork Mirror 
TUB RETURN TO VENICE, 

I’epertco had retired to « saloon of his palace, whose win 
dows overlooked the sea, The apartment was decorated with 
The gold which glittered on silk 
and tapestry, the antique but richly wrought chains, and the 
magnificent Venetian mirrors, which covered the whole length 
of the walls, all bore witness to the immense wealth of the 
heir of the counts of Bundelli 

He strode up and down the apartment with fixed look and 
folded aris, speaking to himself like one labouring with deep 
thought. “Jat Venice! Jin the palace of the Bundelli, and 
myself Count Bundelli! when but yesterday I was ever doom 
ed to live far from my country 
wretchedness ! 
spent out of Italy! 


in obscurity, perhaps in 
What degradation in the two years I have 
And shall I not avenge myself? “Yes, 
by heaven, and that terribly! Now that I am rich and 
powerful, Ino longer fear that villain Strozzi. My uncle! Ac 
my uncle! my father’s brother—a Bundelli! 1 will slay him 
Yes, I will slay 
And us he uttered the hated name, he clasped 


that he may disgrace the name ro longer 
this Strozzi.”’ 
his hands on his breast in rage, and stamped fiercely on the 
magnificent carpet on which he trod 

At last he paused, and drawing near the window to gaze on 
the sea, he gave himself up to gentler emotions, “O tranquil 
bay!’ exclaimed he, ““O waves of the Adriatic, and thou 
bright Venetian sky! O my native land! I see ye once again 
He was stil! 
leaning over the balcony, indulging these pleasing thought: 
when the door suddenly opened, and a young man entered th: 
apartinent 

“Will the Count Bundelli permit the humblest of his ser 


vants to offer him lus congratulations 


“ Rodrigo!” exclaimed the other, and they embraced cor 
dially. 
“My dear Rodrigo! 


was sure I should see 


said the count, clasping his hand, “1 


long. Be ever welcome! he 


you er 


1¢ in misfortune should ever be welcome tu pros 


who was tr 
perty 
Psha ! 


would have done in my place, 


tis nothing. I did but what you or any other 


When a friend is in need of 


me, he finds me ready; when I have need of him, I go to seek 


him 

“No, Rodrigo, all would not have acted like thee, Witnes: 
how many ot 
Witness that 


locks, and the polished forehead of his heroine, but never does | shower; so swift and continuous that it Is an impossibility to|;when I knocked at the doors of Colati and Fosecari, they re 


he waste a syllable on the form or feature of her tongue. The | 


count them. 


Yet these are all modulated, in some measure, by |! fused to shelter me 


May the threat of St. Mark’s lion devou 


fact is, it ts too prosaic for the dalliance of his unagination ; | the tongue; and in Spanish, where almost every letter is sound-| them! 1 shall hardly peril myself to snatch them trom it 


and besides, be is aware that should he throw about it all the 


ed, the celerity of movement which this organ evinces, must 


“ Be persuaded by me, Federizo ; think only of enjoying th: 





charms which fancy can accumulate, the world would set him | surpass that of any other muscular action with which we are| present, or remember the past only to rejoice at searching the 
fown as a visionary, and assert outright that though her face 


may he as beautiful as a peri’s, her tongue can be no better 


acquainted, 


some of his guns were discharged a dozen times during aj success to Venice 


It is related of one of Decatur’s battles, that | end of your misfortunes 


Now that you are safe returned 


t and away with England, with her wintry 
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heaven and pestilential musts. Behold that clear sky, and 
those quiet waves wpich reflect the parting rays of sunset, 
and tell me if you ever saw a country that could compare), 
with our own!” And in his enthusiasm he led Federigo to 
the window, and there made him observe the placid beauty of 
the lake, the gondolas which now began to emerge from the 
¢anal in greater numbers, little dark-sided boats gliding over 
the waves, filled with music, and with fair ladies reposing 
under tents adorned with silken curtains and magnificent 
mirrors, and sott cushions, and luxuries of every sort piled on 
tables of fragrant wood. 

“What a lovely evening !” said Federigo, sharing his friend's 
enthusiasm; “how beautiful that sky! and then those har- 
monious voices! Who would not be proud of being a Vene- 
tian!” He ordered his gondola, and the two friends were 


rowed across the bay. 


What delicious excursions 
light} 


Venice is indeed a charming city 
on the water in the long summer evenings, when the 
sea-breeze refreshes the languid frame, 
stroke of the oar invites to pleasing melancholy, and groups 
ofladies, coquettishly veiled, tit past us, and the sweet music 
and nch voices of the govdoliers repeat in turns the noble 
strains of Tasso ; and when all these unite with the myster 
ous influence of the light that trembles on the water to steep | 
the contemplative spirit iy silent voluptuous delight! But 
Federigo, plunged in gloomy thought, saw nothing ot all this 
loveliness, or rather, as often happens, the contrast offered by 
nature’s peace and beauty served to increase, rather than to 
sooth, the teverish irritation of his mind. 

Rodrigo tried in vain to dispel his gloom. I must be | 
avenged on the villain Strozzi,” was the answer to every 
question—“ Strozzi—thy uncle ?’—“ What ? and was it not) 
he who caused all my sutlerings ? he who made me a beggar |) 
—he whocondemmed me to exile, and drew down on my head | 
my father’s curse? Fool that fam! What now avail me all 
the wealth and honours that are once more mine? What now 
avail my marble palace, and the fair Venetian dames, and the | 
That curse is 
an accursed Cain as lon, 


doge’s festivals, and my seat in the senate? 
still heavy on me—what ain | but 
as Strozzi,—that fiend >trozzi,—that cloven-footed devil 
that sits on my breast in my dreams,—that hideous spectre 
whose fleshless form haunts my restless nights, lives—lives 
happy—lives insulting my misery, and flattering with honied 
words him whom he stabs in secret !”’ 

The two friends were conversing more tranquilly when an 
elegant barge floated near them, and a voice from within 
called Federigo by name. “ Strozzi!” cried he, gnashing || 
his teeth; “ my uncle,” he added more mildly. The gon- 
dolas stopped; the uncle and nephew embraced affectionately, 
and Rodrigo scarcely seen.edto wonder at it, 

“We will doubtless at the doge’s festival,” 
Strozzi, as he lett them 

“My dear Rodrigo, Vhave changed immy mind. 
with him to the doge’s.”’ 

The doge gave a festival, a royal festival, a masked ball, 
with festoons as it were of lovely women round the ball-room 


and brilliant cavaliers at their feet, 


micet said || 


I will go 


with graceful dances, 
and illuminations in gardens embalmed in the perfumes of 
their flowers, and ravishing harmonies of voices and instru- 
ments, and in the midst of the fairy scene a mysterious troop 
of dominos, who came and went and glided like spectres 
through the joyous groups. A thousand young nobles, sena 


tors, and patriciaus of Venice, crowded with their congratu-| 


lations round the young Count Strozzi. Federigo was gay, 
animated, brilliant; the smile of pleasure played round his |} 
lips and lit up his eyes. 
but have counted the 


of his heart! 


uncertain, hurried, anxious throbbings 


The ball lasted late into the night, and just before the first | 


dawn of morning a gondo'a left the gardens of the ducal pa- 
lace, and flew swiftly along beneath the guidance of a single 
boatman. ‘Three it one end of the boat, two 
standing, while the third seated at their feet with quitar in 
hand, accompanied himself with the words of a pretty little 
song Which the Venetian girls sing at evening when the day’s 


masks were 


labours are over, and they dance in a round before their dwel 
lings. The singer was vnmasked, and the fading lig! 
moon shone on the features of Rodrigo. His two companions 
talked of the ball, of the ladies, of the lovely evening on the 
water, and one would have supposed to hear them that they 
were two giddy, careless youths, 


it of the 


returning from the dog: 
festival full of the joyous ideas inspired by the honied accents 
and winning smiles of the 


was a man of ripe age. 


fair. But one of them, at least, 
He spoke with Federigo in the ton 


f friendsbip, and could not. he said, be weary of congratu 


and the measured || 


Oh, could those who saw him the n|| 


lating him on his fortunate return to 1» Veuien, for no one had | 
\desired it more than he. "T'was a happy day, and he would 
svon give a festival to celebrate the joyful event. ‘“ My kind | 


|—while with his other arm he struck so deep that the kind | 
‘uncle whirled round, and sunk at once to the bottom with the | 
‘dagger buried in his heart! Atthe sam, moment, Federigo’s 
manly voice united with the light tones of Rodrigo, and the 
gondola glided in the shadows of night over the waves, now 
ruffied by the fresh morning breeze, as gently as though it 
wafted onward two young and innocent lovers. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 
== 


AN INDIAN TRADITION. 

|| ‘Tue following Indian tradition of the first landing of Euro- 
pate near New-York, is extracted from Heckwelder’s history. 

|| “ 4 long time ago, before men with a white skin had ever 

been seen, some Indians, fishing at a place where the sea 





They 
together returned and viewed intensely this astonishing phe- 
nomenon, What it could be baffled all conjecture. 
supposed it a large fish or animal, others that it was a very 


' 
if) 


| ter. hurried ashore, collected their neighbours, who 


Some 


ig house floating on the sea. Perceiving it move towards 


land, the spectators concluded that it would be proper to send 
runners in different directions to carry the news to their scat- 
| tered chiefs, that they might send off for the immediate attend- 
j,ance of their warriors. These arriving in numbers to behold 
| the sight, and perceiving that it was actually moving towards 
| them, (i.e. coming into the river or bay,) they conjectured 

that it must be a remarkable large house, in which the Ma- 
| nitto (or Great Spirit) was coming to visit them. ‘They were 

uuch afraid, and yet under no apprehension that the Great 
| Spirit: would They worshipped him. 
lle hiets now assembled at York Island, and consulted in what 
|| manner they should receive their Manitto: 
|pared for a sacrifice. 


injure them. The 
meat was pre- 
The women were directed to prepare 
\|the best of victuals. 
\|in order. A grand dance they thought would be pleasing, 
jjand in addition to the sacrifice, might appease him if angry. 
\ The conjurors were also set to work to determine what this 
| phenomenon portended, and what the result would be. To 
|| the se, men, women, and children looked up for advice and 
| |protection. Utterly at a loss what to do, and distracted alter- 
\nately by hope and fear, in this confusion a grand dance 
, 


commenced. 
{jto be a great house of various colours, 
tures. 


Idols or images were examined and put 


Mean time fresh runners arrived, declaring it 
and full of living crea- 
It now appeared certain that it was their Manitto, 
||probably bringing some new kind of game. Others arriving, 
\declared it positively to be full of people, of different colour 
jand dress from theirs, and that one in particular appeared al- 
|| together red.* ‘This then must be the Manitto. ‘They were 
jlost in admiration, could not imagine what the vessel was, 
!| whence it came, or what all this portended. They are 
| hailed from the vessel in a language they could not understand. 
|'They answer by a shout or yell in their way 


now 


The house (or 


| {large « ranoe, as some rend 


rit) stops. A smaller canoe comes 
jlon shore with the man of red in it: 


some stay by his canoe to 
|| guard it. 


The chiefs and wise men form a circle, into which 
||the man ef red and two attendants approach. He salutes them 
|| sith friendly countenance, and they return the 
They 
|| partic ularly with him who, glittering in red, wore 
thing (perhaps lace and buttons) they could not comprehend. 
He must be the great Manitto, they thought, but why should 
he have a white skin? <A ‘ 


ottle, decanter, &e.) is brought by one of the supposed 


salute after 


|| the ‘ir manner, are amazed at their colour and dress, 


sole 


| 


large elegant hockhack (gourd, 
Hie. t 
Manitto’s servants, from which a substance is poured into a 
sinall cup or glass, and handed to the Manitto. He 
j|has the glass refilled, and handed to the chief near him. 


takes it, 


drinks, 
He 
and passes it to the next, who does the same 

lhe glass in this manner is 
to the 
a great Warrior, harangues them on the 
returning the 


smells it, 


prassc 1 round the cirele, and 


ibout to be returned red-ciothed man, when one ot 


thes lnpropriety of 
cup unemptied. It was handed to them, he 
by the Manitto, to drink out of had. ‘To follow 


lus example would please hini—to reject it might provoke his 


wand, as he 


wrath. And if no one else would, he would drink it himself, 
let what would folow; for it were better for one even to die. 
than a whole nation to be destroyed. He then took the glass. 
smelled at it, again addressing them bidding adieu, and drank 

: + ed in red the savages he took on board near Sandy 
ilook bay hows that he had red clothes on board, when he or 
, “> Ine rate: - ; , 





‘uncle! !” cried Federigo, seizing his hand, “‘ My kind uncle!” | 


| 
| 


‘the contents. lll eyes were now fixed (on the first Indian in 
New-York who had tasted the poison which has since effected 
so signal a revolution in the condition of the native Ameri 
cans) He soon began to stagger. The women cried, sup. 
posing him in fits. He rolled on the ground. They bemoan 
|his fate. They thought him dying. He fell asleep. They 


| at first thought he had expired, but soon perceived that he still 


widens, espied something at a distance moving upon the wa- 


breathed. He awoke, jumped up, and declared he never felt 
more happy. He asked for more, and the whole assembly, 
imitating him, became intoxicated. After this intoxication 
ceased, they say, that while it lasted the whites confined 
themselves to their vessel, the man with red clothes returned, 
and distributed beads, axes, hoes, and stockings. ‘They soon 
became familiar, and conversed by signs. The whites made 
them understand that they would now return home, but the 
next year they would visit them again with presents, and stay 
with them awhile: tut as they could not live without eating, 
they should then want a little land to in order to 
raise herbs to put into their broth. Accordingly a vessel ar- 
rived the season following, when they were much rejoiced to 
see each other;* but the whites laughed when they saw the 
axes and hoes hanging as ornaments to their breasts, and the 
stockings used The whites now put 
handles (or helves) in the former, and cut down trees before 
their eyes, and dug the ground, and showed them the use of 
the stockings. Here they say a general laughter ensued, to 
think they had remained ignorant of the use of these things, 
and had borne so iong such heavy metal suspended around 
their necks. Familiarity daily increasing between them and 
the whites, the atter now proposed to stay with them, asking 
them only for so much land as the hide of a bullock spread 
before them would cover or encompass. They granted the 
The whites took a knife, and beginning at one 
place on this hide, cut it up to a rope not thicker than the fin 
ger of a little child. They then took the rope and drew it 
wently along in a circular form, and took im a large piece of 
ground; the Indians were surprised at their superior wit, but 
did not contend with them fora little ground, as they had 
enough.t They lived contentedly together for a long time. 
but the new comers frou tive to time asked for more land 
which was readily obtamed. And thus they gradually pro 
ceeded higher up the Mahicannittuck, (Hudson river,) until 
they began to believe would want all their countre 


” 


sow seeds, 


a- tobacco pouches, 


request. 


they 
which proved eventually the case. 


A CHAPTER ON GLOVES. 
I envy the man who invented gloves, but I have no such 
feeling towards him who invented shoes. A glove is an ob 


ject of luxury, elegance, and refinement; a shoe is merely a 


concealment, a defence, an absolute necessary of life ; and ] 
never could sympathise with those who are reduced to the eb! 
of inventing mere necessaries. In ancient writ, however, 
much confusion exists between shoes and gloves; for the ex 
“a shoe for the hand or foot, 
foot or hand,” were convertible phrases. 
cast my sl.oe over Edom ;” 


pressions, ” or “a glove for the 
David says, “ T will 
and in the book of Ruth we are 
told, that men took off their shoes and exchanged them as 
pledges of faith, and as a testimony in contracts. The Cha! 
dee Paraphrast trans!ates the word into glove, instead of shoe ; 
Talmud explains the word as “the clothing of th 
From this explanation the learned Casauban draws 
the acute inference, that the Chaldees wore gloves. And who 
can doubt him ? for Isaa 
knew his son Esau by touching his hand, and finding it hairy 
or, in other terms, Esau wore the skins of beasts for gloves 
—‘ Rebekah put the skins of the kids of the goats on the 
of Xenophon reproaches the Persians for 
their efleminacy in wearing thick gloves to keep their fingers 


and the 
hand.” 


Even the patriarchs wore gloves; 


hands Jacob.” 


from the cold; but, considering the climate of Persia, we must 
say of Xenophon, that he was not happy in tracing 
ind effects, 


caust 
Cow per says 


I would net 
rhe man wi | 


Nor would I, if he did not wear a ata 


munber Wf friend 


sets | 


¥ list « 


1a worn 

The first open dec!a 
ration of war between man and the reptile insect races, wa 
the wearing of shoes 
led all the roads of Southern France and Italy 
without shoes or stockings it I never liked her the better 
for it. Ido not think that HoNovr ever had a local habitatio: 


Sterne tells us, that his Maria travel 


over flinty 


a domicile,—in short, 
threatened a contact 


a seat,—till shoes were invented, 


The Sj ectator tells us, that the young 





ladies of fashion of that day always retained in their service 
* It is certain that the Dutch sent one p the year after Hudson 

liscovery, and it is high! i partot the crew who ha 
een with him, returne 


se Dutchmen | 
snow ledge of Quee 
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a set of insignificant beaur, whom they called “ shoeing- | kissing a lady who was caught asleep, or sitting on the table 
horns,” and who, we suppose, must have known the length ||in company; and it was an ancient custom in France — — 

| Germany, to forfeit the gloves if a person entered the stables 


of their feet. 
But a truce to digressions—a nos moutons—Gloves. 


The earliest mention of gloves is by Homer, who tells us, | gloves were to be redeemed by a fee to the grooms. In the 


——————————— — —— 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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( ' ; ; Falkland —Much censure has been cast upon the publish 
of a prince or peer without previously pulling them off. Theee || ors of this novel on account of its supposed immoral tenden 


cies, and it has been decried with a fierceness and a zeal 


that Laertes wore gloves, that his implements of husbandry | reign of our Henry II. Simon de Mertin gave a grant of his | which might almost prove the immaculate purity of the critic, 


might not blister his hands. The most appalling description | 


of gloves is in Virgil, where he describes the boldest hearts jand one pound of cinnamon—an odd association. 
quailing at the mere sight of the gloves of Eryx, composed of | Weare told that Anne Boleyn was “ marvelouslie dayntie 


This charge has 
often been alleged against this singularly-gifted writer, and 
matter-of-fact people are constantly identifying bim with the 


7 Bi . : > ne fs Sacto . 
lands for fifteen shillings, one pair of white gloves at _n o the unredeeined impiety of Bulwer 


° . tifle i y i » “ e side. 
seven folds of the thickest bull's hides, sewed and stiffened || about her gloves. She bad a nail which turned up at the side, | Vitlains and the roués, the robbers and unprincipled men ot 


with knots of lead and iron :— 
‘Obstupuere animi : tantorum ingentia seprem, 
Terga boum plumbo inserto, ferroque rigebant 


Nothing can be more distinct than “ putting on the gloves, 
in the ring of modern pugilists, and putting on such gloves 
as these. We have seen the mailed gloves of chivalry, “ where 
great iron pikes protect the knuckles,” and who has not seen, 
at the Ashmolean Museum, the tamed glove or gauntlet ot} 
Guy of Warwick, with its welted scales and studs of metal, | 
trespassing from the legitimate region of the glove to the very , 
elbow. No wonder this glove, when thrown into the ring, 
was so seldom taken up, for the very idea of lifting such a 
glove, without a portable steam-engine, would frighten any) 
knight in these degenerate days, not excepting those of city 


” 


creation. \ 

But the gloves of Eryx, of Guy of Warwick, and of all| 
Homer’s and Virgil's heroes, and of King Arthur's to boot, | 
sink into absolute insignificance compared to the monstrous | 
glove of Charles V., who, being born at Ghent, (Gand) de- 
elared, in contempt of Paris, that he could put the whole city 
in his glove (Gand). In contrast to the hands that could 
wear such terrific coverings, let us take Cleaveland’s idea of a 
lady’s palm, made delicate by wearing gloves. 

So soft, ‘tis air but once removed ; 
Tender, as *twere a jelly gloved. 

Athenwus describes a great gastronome of his day, who 
dishonestly came to teasts with gloves on, that he might eat) 
his food hotter, and take up more at once than any other guest. | 
If a dish were too hot for the naked fingers, this gourmand | 
would have his Benjamin’s portion betore any body else dared | 
to touch it; after which, he would coolly say, “now, gentle- | 
men, let’s start fair.” This reminds us of the late Emperor 
ot Morocco, who, when he did not indulge in the expense of | 
gloves in eating his pilaw and other nondescript messes, kept | 
a negro boy with a fine head of hair at his elbow, in whose 
locks he was constantly wiping his lingers. Varro maintains | 
that olives gathered with the naked hands were more delicate 
than those gathered with gloves ; but this, we suppose, de- 
pended on the relative cleanliness ot the hands and gloves. | 
Pliny speaks of his iather’s secretary writing in gloves, to keep 
his hands from the cold, at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, al- | 
though the lava cinders and smoke were annoying all around 
him, and killing his master. 

Reverting to Esau, we are reminded of Musonius, who in 


|| at cards, without her gloves, in order that the deformity might lunjust. 


jand it was the delight of Queen Catharine to make her play jfashion whom he so graphically and justly depicts. This is 
We do not intend to indicate the absolute propriety 
|disgust the king—the result of her experiment is too well lof presenting to the public tooaccurate images of vice, and its 
known. There was, on one oceasion, much talk at court | seductive scenes and thrilling incidents; but we do contend 
jabout a pair of splendid gloves given to Mary, Henry's sister, |that the representation of human nature, when accurate, 
iby Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, that superb champion of Eng- | which must always possess interest, is not necessarily produc- 
land, and successful knight against all combatants, English || tive of the extreme evil in the minds of those admitted to its 
and foreign, who dared to take up his gauntlet. lexamination which is so gratuitously assumed; and that it be 

Queen Elizabeth, mercenary in other respects, was extra ’ 
vagant, fastidious, and capricious in the extreme about her | breast of the painter. With respect to Falkland we acknowledge 
She used to display them to advantage in playing | that its publication naght have as well been let alone—it was 
the Virginelie, though she put them off when she wished to 


display her art to excess, as was the case when she took care 


no means implies the residence ot vice and corruption in the 


gloves 
jnot needed to fill ap the sum of Bulwer's fame; and on some 
weak minds it may, perchance, produce no very favourable 


that the Scotch ambassador should overhear her, and whom || impression. 


she afterwards asked if his mistress, Mary Stuart, could play 
or sing as well. 

In 1759, Lord Arran’s goods were sold in London, by auction, | 
and Sir Thomas Denny, of Ireland, the lineal descendant of | 
Sir Anthony Denny, the executor of Henry VIL, made the | 


following purchases, at the prices opposite : eae 


Atlantic Souvenir.—We are vappy to learn that the pro 
prietors of this interesting annual teel so well pleased with 
the encouragement they have received in its sale, that they 
intend to continue the series, and to get up the next volume 
C. Rolls, of Lon 
don, has been engaged to furnish a superb frontispiece ; and 
The con 





in a style even superior to its predecessors 





| 
1} 


A pair of gloves, given by Henry VII. to Sir Anthony | twenty other engravings will embellish the work. 


. e179 | 
Denny . a * tributions of native talent are solicited; and as the highest 
A pair given by James 1. jo Edward Denny 240 : ‘ ' 
A pair of mittens given by Elizabeth to Sir Edward Den compensation is afforded for literary labour, they will un 
ny’s lady : 340 doubtedly be furnished. The mere statement of these fact« 


After these mighty relics of the mighty dead, we can scarcely | will ensure the attention of literary men 

condescend to notice the kids of our modern dandies. ; || Our Village.—Looking over our late files of the London 
Let us observe that Napoleon took all decent occasions to || Literary Gazette we perceive that a further volume of this 

be without his gloves. He had in the palm of his hand, that || series of popular sketches has appeared in England. It must, 

complaint which infested poor Abelard, and which Voltaire || of course, be re-printed by some one or other of our numerous 

ant : 7 : ~ —_—_ - ro *e 2 

said our Shakspeare attributed to Cassius. Napoleon 8 how jenterprising publishers. It is thus announced in terms pecu 

ever, was not the cacoethes auri, the itch of gold; for, by his’ jiarly appropriate to the expression of praise for its most fasci 

own account, it was caught of a gunner, whose ramrod he |j nating author: 

snatched up as the man was torn to pieces by a cannon-ball 

‘ is side » —" . rut rat,” | fall of the laburnuam ; the openmg of the thousand small fowers tha! 

it hisside. A punster might say “ palmam qui me uit ferat, lform the fragrant cluster of the lilac; the first gooseberry tart, that 

but let us merely observe, that whatever was the matter with || happiest union of sweet and sour; or, as we would weleoine violets 

M Bie Be . » -pcide was exc , | cream, cheese, &c.; in short, we give her the same weloome as we 

the palm of Napoleon - hands, the outer sicle wae om eedingly HI would to all the sweet signs that tell of present spring and com‘ng 

white, compact, and well-tormed, and he was fond of pulling summer. This tittle voluane ts the fourth of a very delightful series 
' — q** — ‘ . ; itmeasn ** jand it has all the arch humour, the exquisite bits of landscape, the 

off and leaving off his gloves, that pe ople might witne = this jlight but true touches of character, that taade its predecessors a 

good point” about him. He was not in the habit of boasting |) popular 

colloquially, but he used very often to say that he had “an | The Jail.—The question respecting the jail appears to have 

aristocratic hand. {been at length decided in a way directly contrary to the wishes 
Immediately prior to that great revolution which overturned | of our citizens. It is to be fitted up “in a fire-proof manner 


‘We welcome Miss Mitford as we would welcome the golden rain 








the first century complains bitterly of the most unchristian |thrones, kingdoms, dynasties, and all distinctions of dress, || f,+ the purpose of keeping the public records !" ‘There seems 
degeneracy of persons, not invalids, wearing gloves, “cloth- | S'0Ves Worn by gentlemen were spangled and very richly |/ig be a settled determination on the part of the Common 


ing their hands and feet with soft hacry coverings.” Seven 
centuries after this, the church anatheusatised glove-wearers, 
and the council of Aix, in the reign of Louis le Debonaire, 
prohibited, by an edict, the monks wearing any gloves but of | 
sheep-skin. But all the powers of the councils, popes, and 
vardinals, could not accomplish this object, and glove-wearing 
by the monks and other ecclesiastics, is a subject of frequent 
omplaint by ascetics. Te council of Poictiers confined the 
use of “sandals, rings, and gloves, to bishops ;” and we tind 
that the abbots took the mere order in high dudgeon. 

In different parts of Europe, when “the wisdom of our 
ancestors” flourished, the transfer of lands, of feudal rights, 
of the sees of bishops, d&c. was by giving a glove, and the form 
of privation was by taking the gloves off. The ear! of Car- 
liste, in the reign of Edward I. was deprived, inter alias, of 
hus gloves, for corresponding with the Scots. 

At the coronation of the kings of France, the ceremony 
| blessing the glove is still continued, as is that of the cham- 
pion throwing the glove m the ring at the coronation of Eng- 
land. It is well known, that at the coronation of George LL. | 
‘ils Was not treated altogether as a mere ceremony, for an| 
unknown gentleman took up the glove, as the champion of 
tLe Pretender, accepting thereby the challenge of the champion 
u defence of the right of the house of Hanover to the throne. 

Our judges used to be prohibited wearing gloves on the 
benel ; 


and it was only in case of a maiden assize that the 


sheritls were allowed to present a judge with a pair of gloves. 
Witnesses ai present must not touch the book with the glove 
on, althoagh some books presented to them are sufficiently 
soiled to need such a protection. 

lt was an old English gambol to win a pair of gloves by 


worked. But with the throne fell laced clothes, bag-wigs, 
hair-powder, ruffles, swords, and embroidered gloves; nay, 


‘ithe little muffs worn by all Frenchmen in the strects disap- 


peared with the monarchy. 

When the volunteer mania pervaded Ireland, and the 
whole country had an enthusiasm of nationality—aimidst the 
absolute furor patria that pervaded all classes, the spirited 
little bishop of Derry, (Lord Bristol ) obtained as much celebrity 
tor his embroidered white gloves with their gold fringe, long 
gold laces and tassels, as he did among the ladies by his six 
plump little ponies, or among the gentlemen by his radical, 
bonnet-rouge politics. When will such eras be seen again ? 

We must conclude this chapter with an anecdote which brings 
ithe history of gloves down to our own day. When the pre 
lent B—1l H—s was in the glory of his dandyism, he had a 





| room in his town domicile entirely devoted to gloves, where a 
| table was always !aid out with “ all the delicacies of the season” 
,in the way of gloves, and where his friends were at liberty to 
|help themselves. He himself never used to put on a pair of 


| gloves twice Court Journal 


AN EXTRACT 


| How fearful is the very life which we hold! We have our 


being beneath a cloud, and are a marvel even to ourse Ives 
here is nota single thought which has its affixed limits. Luke 





|circles in the water, our researches weaken as they extend, 
jand vanish at last into the iunmeasurable and untathomable 
| space of the vast unknown. We are like children in the dark ; 
| 


iancies! Life is our real night, and the first gleam of the 


morning. which brings us certainty, is death Bulwer 


os tremble in a shadowy and terrible void, peopled with our) 


Council totally to disregard the desires of their constituents 
|The public have long since voted the nuisance powy, but 





| we fear it will remain for their postenty to demolish, unless 
jthey take the law in their own hands, and tumble it about 
ithe ears of our city sages. We should be sorry to recom 
but if a public meeting should be called 
|for the purpose, we would not answer for the consequences, 


| 
} 
'' mend such a course ; 


| Strangers.—We are requested to state, and we do so wit! 


jmuch pleasure, as the object entirely meets our approbation 
| that a free emigrant effice has been established in this city, 
lin the Sixth Avenue near Sixth-street, for the purpose of af 
|| fording intelligence, advice, and employment to all foreigners 
|; coming to thts country. The advantages of this must be ob 
| Vious In a metropolis like New-York, where almost every 
|fresh arrival adds hundreds to our already dense population, it 
is of the utmost importance that there should be some place 
| where strangers may rely upon receiving correct information 
|The gentleman who is thus exerting himself appears to be 
influenced solely by benevolent considerations, as his services 
and advice will be dispensed gratuitous! y 


New Music.—We call the attention of our musical readers 
to the much admired song, “.Wi Pizzica mi Stimola,” pub- 
Hlished by Bourne. The piece is got up with much care and 
lattention, and ornamented by a vignette ot Mrs. Austin in 
|the character of Manan, in the popular opera ot Rokeby The 
icostume, figure, and scene- 


| lineated, but the general eflect is more striking than the likeness 


a gothic chamber—are finely de 


The Two Grares.—The author of this tale not having 
furnished us with the second and concluding chapter in time 


| 
for the present number, we are obliged to deter it until our next 
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FAREWELL TO MY HARP. 
AS SUNG BY MISS GEORGE, AT THE PARK THEATRE, WITH THE MOST UNBOUNDED APPLAUSE—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY GC. E. HORN. 


ALLEGKETTO. 
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numbers are o'er, Well-a-day! well-a-day' undto my fin-gers nomore;And hush’dis the song that my seul loved 
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SECOND VERSE. 


I'he roses of life all theit sweetness have shed, 


ell a-day! well-a duy! well-a-day! 


| From the sunshine of hope all the brightness has fled, 
\| And grief on my path her dark shadows has spread 
! ‘The roses, &c 


THIRD VERSE. 


Farewell—my last song to its close hastens on, 


Well-a-day! well-a-day! 


well-a-day' 


' 


Vet it cheers my lone spirit to think there is one 
Who will fondly remember the bard when he’ sgont 
Farewell, &« 





ORIGIN AL POETRY. - ! = = 0 de a of th rst blue eyes Are thy heart's wounds so sore, | And rich in viewless melody 
si ~- athe Ae soul looks forth So deeply laid fully fraught with harm, | The air is redolent with love! 
—_- - —-— - =3 Aad in thy sinile a promise ties That Hope hath not within her healthful stor 
Of all thy mother's worth For nee a he sling b alm? — At such an hour earth’s heartless throng 


TO AN ORPHAN. 


Even now the germ of thought appears 


And he aven-born Hope replies 








Are like the ephemera of a day; 
I hear the birds’ 





In thee bevond thy tender vears , . rejoicing songs 
Last scion of a withered tree! z "y “thy peal ia ~~ la wel tay sts ul, believe it ne And feel as glad and free as they! 
Left early desolate, | Sweet child’ sole relic of the dead ' ace fur its deepest sighs blue sus . » 
= y desolat + ptoirngea ily cps abereget eho sen Gan te dieeinnnt tas I mark the blue suspended dome 
fears fill mine eyes, as mournfully * Mg * in In its uncolumned grandeur rise 
4 P e vw stn x 7 sy 5 r s ° 
I think upon thy tate Phe looks, the smiles from eart fed Phough clouds are o'er thee now The out-spread earth is made their hon: 
Lge = perchance unemnstoun art ii ~— th pees a ae ae ae down thy i ale, fair « ~y k unbidden ste Theirs the wide palace of the skies! 
Of all which yet may wring thy heart ‘ Ache ver see sushes of secret tears, and on thy brow . 
An image of the past in thee Tuyt ~rern care hath set} 7 Give me the welcome smile of morn, 
Sweet bud! though many a storm of grief c} n 2 The evening's st wry coronet, 


Hath visited thy bowe 
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Within whose kindling spells are born 

















7 ce , Serene V 
se a tnt TO A SPANISH LADY, And - rene + 7 he gems in fancy’s garland set! 
, And che d s e 
_ ‘The beauty of the flower On hearing her express an intention of re-entering a ll chee These are the treasures—priceless, ta 
hough many a blossom from the boug convent Beyond Barbaric pearl or gold 
Which shelters thee, hath vanished now ia, aay £ That ever flashed upon the air 
shall ind th ty Or glitter where old oc Ned 
No fears thy bosom yet mole lat lv g And many afl glittered where old ocean rolled 
eos anh nul S06 ateire world, again Hreathe And link’d with these unsullied spells 
How much a mother’s tenderne tonal And i beau hat In high mysterious unison, 
& fathor’s guardian care Fa eere ti te Within the inmost spirit dwells 
Are needed in a world like tl th \ Ane rd i v lu A ray unsoiled—a pearl unwon! 
Uh! Diest ts thine unconscioust winn { ' 8 i i 0 how the poor delusive show 
of hea Of sublunary love or power, 
But vet methinks that sweet face we x , © then, fair fut Withers before the radiant glow 
& shade of pensiveness ye virtue pe W i not list affectior } ! ! Of morning's s1 or sunset’ 
And not the jov of childhood's vear Has ‘ { t And seek not the « z ‘ 
Fy Geguest emilee expr “ ‘ t Peace. va F , Ask t the volous, the vain 
A heaw » permaturely wise R ' Stav for the ort it : ki ot t ig! pheno Tapa 
Speaks in thy mildly mourntul eve \ t . I a hal 5 . i aa oaks : — 
os : t ious destiny 
' . ‘ } t \ 1 
The very beauty of thy face Hi ae eae amd mn dat Should v : . , It is € hat thou canst find 
Thy cheek so purely fai i = : : 7." AX passing gold er love 
bates scarce the rose has left its t h The f the undying mind, 
vy light and silken hat \ rm fu 
’ t 0 { the soul above 
The veins on thy transparent No ae = y CORNING. 1! 
Like violets buried —_ SOW A : ed patt we ws know 1 : os ston — coaee 2 ane Sees Sener 
cit pag: . That thrill like . in my hear ht iks t fettered thoug) 
Jou not Chis tragile veline k w " When folds uy I adowy phi Phe seraph- vow f fancy, heard 
Hint at thy parents’ doom " ‘ , And 1.) . Somes When | ling spirits are forg 
Aud even in its rich excess 4 ; =e me ahaa thus —t 
" : '. ! ntat t But, w " y ular lisa mon tt 
Speak darkly of the tom! one Cou ' t ‘ en he plod ait 
we th ‘ h ori k ! : 
Yet hope, fond dreamer, fain would see B I la i tal rr ria elody 
s fh ren w thae tu u. Ww xf ried vear i ! ital j ; 
\ vista mr gy \ se of ani one Asdreams within my spirit ris Int e's wide and pure domain ! Evers 
! a of thy guite “dpe \ every cha tile endea How li hrong of | flow 
P v mother's truth of | ea a eande j Ca y x and float aw > 
@ ligt chat dasiied but to exp “ art the eved ehaxk As 4 g 1w0U Put ed y Sat vy, at the corner of Nass 
4 “tam egypt pcre, saga Where peored e ’ And? eir sur iv 4 d An Terms tour dollars per ann 
by to death—-shall we not i ; es ink ate | fie a - ie No subscription received 
> 
aid di ia i ce ‘ y t ‘ eta 
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